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——Yov will remember that Churchill 
poke of our “‘ dash across the waterless 
jesert ”’ in Iraq and was kind enough to 
ll us “‘ bronzed heroes.” In fact we 
w action twice, but nothing very 
rious. I got as far as the Euphrates 
hile on patrol, and we were con- 
jnually attacked by German planes 
hich had taken off from Syrian 
aodromes. We entered Syria from 
¢ direction of Rutba several days 
er the beginning of the campaign. 

I was in charge of the leading troop 
four column. We crossed the frontier 
mopposed, but an hour later we were 
potted by an aircraft which whistled 
yp its pals, and the fun started. (We 
amt afterwards that our force had 
nn greatly exaggerated by the French 
eonnaissance plane.) It was a 
mnderful sight to see the vehicles 
teaming across. the desert, two 
ed yards apart, each leaving a 
oud of sand in its wake, rather like 
fmass of ships. My crew stood up 
othe bombing well. Sergeant Gillet 
ay on his back saying, “Sights 300 ; 
you can’t miss,’ and similar remarks. 
ater in the day we were machine- 
pinned by low-flying fighters, and that 
mas more trying. We stopped at the 
ort of T.3, which was held by the 
oreign Legion. I sat on a hill and had 
stall seat while the gunners shelled it 
rior to the armoured cars and B. 
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cannon-firing fighters. They knocked 
out the armoured cars, and I was 
ordered to take my troop in in their 
place. We got some way (with fire 
and movement), and then came under 
heavy machine-gun fire. I sent a 
message back that the fort was un- 
damaged and that I could go no 
farther. 

We lay on our faces, had our hair 
parted for two hours, and withdrew 
at dark. I received orders to stay in 
observation on the fort while the rest 
of the force moved on. We dug in; 
and for three days sat in the desert 
and sweated. We lay under our 
trucks by day to get some shade; for 
it was very hot, and we had only half 
a gallon of water per man per day. 
We carried twelve days’ water and five 
days’ food. A liaison officer arrived 
with extra water and rations, and we 
looted the wrecked armoured cars and 
collected sausages and potatoes; also 
some armour- piercing ammunition. 
Convoys were continually passing on 
the line of communication back to base. 

One morning a sentry sent a message 
to say that a convoy had passed close 
to the fort and had, a minute -later, 
come under fire from the fort. I went 
up to the top of a small hill, where I 
had a section, had a look, and saw 
that the convoy was in Chevrolet 
three-tonners. At the same time five 
more Chevrolet three-tonners were 
approaching one of our sections a 

A 
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hundred yards away. The leading 
truck was flying a large white flag. 
The next minute several things 
happened at once. Black troops leapt 
out of the trucks and opened fire on 
my section with tommy-guns, and 
fourteen armoured cars came round 
from behind the. lorries. I raeed for 
the nearest trench; the two men with 
me were killed as they ran, but Sergeant 
Gillet and I made it. 

The armoured French vehicles drove 
backwards and forwards through us, 
but our armour-piercing ammunition 
did some damage. About a hundred 
infantry meanwhile moved into position 
and opened on us with a gun of some 
sort. This went on for about twenty 
minutes ; then one of my machine-guns 
stopped. The French drew off, and 
with horror in my heart I went out to 
discover how much was left of my 
shattered troop. Of twenty-four men, 
six were untouched, eight were dead, 
five wounded, and five prisoners. 

It is best to draw a veil over the 
next ten minutes. I sent one man off 
for help—he got away, although his 
windscreen was shattered by machine- 
gun fire—and we did what we could. 
Suddenly the cry went up that they 
were coming in again. My anti-tank 
rifle had been captured, my machine- 
guns had stopped, and I decided that 
with five men I could not go on. The 
armoured French vehicles came in 
firing ; my chaps dived for cover, and, 
having nothing white, I walked towards 
the cars with my hands in the air. It 


was a bitter moment, and I shall never. 


do it again. 

After a furious argument the French 
agreed to my leaving one man with the 
wounded. We were put into a lorry 
which had been captured from the 
British Army, and drove off at terrific 
speed. I thought we had been captured 
by one, Fawzi, who ran first the 
Palestiné rebellion, then the Iraq 
revolt, and was fighting for the French. 
I kept hearing his name mentioned by 
the French, but apparently he was 
there only in an advisory capacity. It 


[Tuly 


was a good thing, because he does not 
take prisoners. 

The infantry were Senegalese— 
absolute swine; the armoured cay 
were Bedouin—both units officered 
by Frenchmen. I like Bedouin; when 
they calmed down, one of them gaye 
me a cigarette. They took all my 
possessions, including my field-glasses 
and watch. An officer made them 
give the former back, but they had 
them again as soon as his back was 
turned. © 

We arrived at Dur-Ez-Zor on the 
Euphrates—a real Beau Geste place, 
The French invited me into their Mess, 
but I refused. Their Colonel came 
down to the guard-room, but I said 
I did not drink with people who fired 
under cover of a white flag. They 
sent me down some wine and bread. 
I was joined by ‘X’ of the Arab 
Legion, and ‘Y,’ a major in the 
R.A.8.C., who were part of the convoy 
that had been shot up. 

One rather surprising thing happened 
on the way there. Gillet, who always 
stands rigidly to attention when spoken 
to and salutes like a guardsman, came 
across and sat beside me in the lorry. 
I was absolutely dead-beat and feeling 
just about as low as I ever have. He 
put one arm round my shoulders and 
said, ‘“‘ Never mind, sir, there was 
nothing you could have done.” Coming 
from him, it was amazing, and I shall 
never forget him for it. 

‘X,’ ‘ Y,’ and I were put in a staff 
car and driven to a barracks in Aleppo. 
We were left in an ordinary barrack- 
room, and although I had thought I 
could not sleep I slept like a log for 
twelve .hours, and awoke fit to face 
anything. We were given coffee, and 
shortly after twelve o’clock we left 
for the officers’ camp at Id Lib. I said 
good-bye to my chaps and _ took 
Jenkins, who was acting as my batman, 
with me to act as batman to ‘ X,’ ‘Y,’ 
and myself, as we were allowed one on 


‘the scale of one to three. 


P.S.—At Dur-Ez-Zor I was surl- 
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rounded by an enormous mob, all 


spitting. I remember thinking that it 


was pure Kipling ! 


—We were ushered into the 
Commandant’s office, and there old 
‘y’ excelled himself. Just as the 
Commandant, a funny little French 
major, was about to open his mouth, 
‘y’ held up his hand and stopped 
him, saying, “‘ Now, before we go any 
further, what are the lavatories like ? 
I have travelled a lot in France and 
they are always awful.” He might 
have been talking to a hotel manager. 
The Frenchman blew out his cheeks, 
looked furious, and said that there had 
been complaints, but they were doing 
their best. 

After taking down our particulars 
the Adjutant, Captain Schlombeyer, a 
very decent chap who spoke English, 
took us to meet our companions in 
misfortune. They were a grand crowd 
—from an Indian regiment, an English 
battalion, various Air Force units, 
Australians; a mixed bag, in fact. We 
settled down quickly, and we were not 
uncomfortable. , 

Out of our pay, which was very much 
‘on paper’ rather than tangible, we 
bought extra food to make up to three 
meals a day. If you remember, I was 
captured with absolutely nothing, but 
the other prisoners rallied round. ‘ Y ’ 
gave me a suit of pyjamas and a shirt, 
‘D, another Yeoman, lent me a 
pound, and another man gave me a 
pair of shorts. 

We all lacked things like shaving 
kit, so the Adjutant very kindly 
arranged for his wife to go to Aleppo 
with a list and see what she could get. 
We also ordered a large tin of sweets, 
and when she returned we persuaded 
the Adjutant to let her come into the 
prison. The Commandant was away 
for the day, so he agreed, and we 
thanked her and gave her the sweets. 
She was a very attractive French- 
woman, and the first European woman 
Thad seen for a long time. 

Our ‘home’ itself was a converted 
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barracks with a loopholed wall round 
it. The Commandant was always 
building walls and putting up wire, 
and we used to wander round and give 
our approval and tell him we thought 
it a great improvement, as it would 
save us the trouble when we shut the 
French up in there. He used to get 
livid. 

With the exception of the Com- 
mandant, the French officers were very 
decent. One or two were openly pro- 
British, but for one reason or another . 
had not come over to our side; in 
some cases because of families in 
France, and in others, owing to their 
conviction that we could not win. One 
man in particular used to come into 
our room and tell us all the English 
news from London. He would come 
specially if our troops made an advance 
in Syria! This was our first contact 
with the hopeless division of opinion 
among the French—we were to meet 
it often in the future—and I will 
mention it again. As to our own 
future, we expected to be released in a 
matter of weeks, even if we failed to 
escape. : 

For there is one thought in th 
mind of every prisoner that con- 
stantly recurs, and that is—escape. 
‘X,’ of the Arab Legion, ‘B,’ of the 
Fleet Air Arm, and I determined to 
try. We had three alternatives: 
one, to make for Turkey, where our 
reception was uncertain; two, to 
make for the coast, steal a ship, and 
make for Cyprus; or three, to strike 
over the desert to the British column 
advancing on Homs. We decided on 
number two, which was not so impos- 
sible as it seemed. There remained 
two problems—to obtain some money 
and to get out of the prison. We 
were paid a little by the French, but 
never handled cash. The C.O. kept an 
account and we signed for everything. 

There was a small canteen where we 
could buy fruit and the like, and the 
proprietor was an Arab. ‘xX’ talked 
to him, and eventually he agreed to 
bring us a little money each day, and 
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enter our names in the book as having 
had that quantity of fruit. The money 
problem was thus solved. The second 
problem, that of getting out of the 
prison, was simpler than it sounds. It 
seems almost like a cheap detective 
story, but in our exercise yard there 
was a clump of bushes, and in those 
bushes was a drain which ran under 
the wall into the ditch by the side of 
the road. ‘xX’ and I experimented 
one night, and found that we could 
get down the beginning of it, anyway. 
We decided to wait for five days until 
the moon was small, and then have a 
go. Roll-call was very casual. I made 
a@ point of missing one, and ‘X’ said 
I was in the lavatory. The French 
officer saw me shortly afterwards and 
never said anything, so with luck we 
reckoned on twenty-four hours’ start. 

But the drain-pipe was never used. 
One evening about 7.30 the Com- 
mandant came in, and in a nasty 
sarcastic tone said that on General 
Dentz’s special order we were to be 
moved to more comfortable quarters. 
We loaded into three buses and drove 
off; but instead of going to Aleppo, 
as we expected, we went straight to the 
flying-field. 

For the first time since being 
captured I felt down in the mouth. 
We were put into a fleet of Air France 
planes, four officers in each plane with 
about an equal number of gendarmes 
as guards. My plane taxied across the 
aerodrome and‘hit a crater made by a 
British bomb. One wing and the under- 
carriage were smashed, and we nearly 
turned over. They transferred us to 
other planes, and off we went into 
the darkness at about 1.30 in the 
morning. 

One thing this war has done for me: 
it has taught me to be a philosopher, 
at any rate to a greater degree than in 
the old days. I lay back in my seat 
and fell fast asleep, with the thought 
that, even if I was going to prison, I 
would have an interesting trip first. 
As we climbed I could just see that we 
were flying over the sea. 
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— When I woke up dawn was 
breaking over the Mediterranean. We 
were flying at about 10,000 feet, ang 
the view as the sun burst through the 
clouds was lovely. We had reached the 
Dodecanese Islands, and they appeared 
as tiny specks in the ocean. 

As I told you in my last letter, we 
had a Fleet Air Arm pilot aboard, and 
we had hoped to be able to overpower 
the gendarmes and take the plane, 
However, as they sat at either end 
facing inwards and kept us in the 
middle, we had no chance. 

Eventually we began to lose height, 
and I saw the coast of Greece: We 
came down slowly, circled over Athens, 
and landed on the aerodrome just 
outside. We climbed stiffly out of the 
plane, and I saw a sight which I confess 
gave me an odd feeling in the bottom 
of my tummy—a squad of soldiers in 
field grey marching towards us. But 
they went past, and as they passed 
they saluted the Colonel who was with 
us. This was our first contact with the 
discipline of the German Army. The 
Colonel did not realise that they were 
saluting him, and just turned round to 
see who it was. 

The French refused to get us any- 
thing to eat or drink, but we had a few 
biscuits which we shared out. The 
aerodrome was crowded with both 
French and Germans, who seemed 
to take little notice of each other, 
The physical inferiority of the French 
was very noticeable—altogether the 
French’ Air Force looked a pretty 
useless lot, and so did their aircraft. 

After a wait of about an hour we 
were crowded into an appalling old 
bomber—a fourteen-year-old Amiot. It 
looked like a decrepit flying greenhouse, 
Fourteen of us were crammed in with 
six gendarmes. An Australian and I 
were the last to get in, and we firmly 
said it was impossible. However, I 
saw that the rear-gunner’s place was 


-empty, so he and I went in there. | 


noticed with a certain foreboding that 
the gendarmes were issued with par& 
chutes—needless to say, we were not. 
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After much shouting they managed 
to get the thing started, and we taxied 
gross the flying-field and took off. 
We had to circle several times to gain 
mough height to cross the mountains. 
It was very bumpy, and the feeling 
in the tail was odd, to put it mildly. 
Alot of wires kept moving inside our 
cockpit as the pilot moved the controls, 
and as the plane bumped we. had to 
hang on to avoid sitting on the wires, 
which presumably did something vital. 

There was a small suitcase in with 
uw which the Australian opened. In 
it were the pilot’s rations. We pounced 
on them and had a cracking breakfast. 
Iwish I could have been there when the 
pilot decided to have a snack. 

The view flying over the mountains 
was beautiful ; inlets of the sea inter- 
mingled with mountains and green 
fields on the lower slopes. At length 
we flew over the sea again, and, despite 
our somewhat cramped quarters, I 
dozed off. The Digger woke me to 
say we were coming down, and we 
made an appalling landing on the very 
small aerodrome at Salonika. Here 
we were put in a lorry and driven 
to the town, which was crowded with 
German troops. We arrived at a ware- 
house which was used as a barracks 
for French troops. We were forced 
to line up at the entrance, while several 
of the gendarmes walked up and down 
saying, “‘This is nice for officers ! 
Officers must be enjoying this!” and 
remarks like that. 

One floor of the warehouse was 
reserved for us and the gendarmes. 
We were given straw to sleep on, but 
no blankets. Our food was not so 
bad, but we had nothing to eat it with. 
We had a cup of coffee with a piece of 
bread and a bit of chocolate at 7.30 
AM.; stew, or something similar, at 
11.30; and soup and cheese at 6.30. 
We had to dip into the pot with our 
hands, 

The gendarmes had pinched most of 
the straw for bedding, so I, being a bit 
short, went and helped myself to some 
of theirs. There was a howl, and one 
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of them rushed after me and tried to 
pull it out of my arms. I absolutely 
saw red. I do not know what would 
have happened, but one chap -seized 
me and a gendarme held on to his 
angry comrade, and we were led apart. 
It would have been very serious for 
me if I had hit him, and the whole 
thing was stupid. The gendarmes 
informed us that they were prepared to 
use their revolvers if necessary, and I, 
still livid, challenged the gendarme to 
give me a gun and shoot it out. He 
refused, and I sneered crudely in his 
face. This business gave the French 
an excuse for our bad treatment, 
which they said was caused by our ill- 
behaviour. The Colonel got us together 
after this and said that in future we 
would ignore the gendarmes completely, 
and not even speak to the few that were 
friendly. This we did, and it was much 
the best way. 

In the night there was a terrific 
thunderstorm, and the rain came 
pouring through our roof—all our 
straw was soaked, and we had a 
miserable night. Next morning the 
sun came out, and our room slowly 
dried. There were big windows along 
either side, and altogether it was not 
so bad. As soon as the news got round 
the town that British prisoners were 
there, a crowd gathered in the street 
below—we were on the third floor— 
and gave the old ‘thumbs up’ signal 
and waved, right under the noses of the 
Germans. 

I do not think people in England 
realise the heroic spirit of the Greeks. 
While Mussolini has been talking about 
Ancient Rome, the Greeks have been 
quietly having a renaissance of their 
own, and the spirit of Thermopylae 
lives again. A friend told me they 
cheered the British troops when they 
landed in Greece, and cheered them 
while they were evacuating, and where 
they could they covered. our with- 
drawal. There was little or no recrim- 
ination as there was from the French. 
Nothing the Germans can do, will 
alter that spirit, and after this war the 
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Greeks must have their place in the 
sun. I personally suggest some French 
colonies. 

Every morning Greek women used 
to come in and ‘brush out our room. 
One of them asked me if there was 
any washing I wanted done. I told 
her I had one or two things, but I 
had no money. She said, as though 
I had suggested something absurd, 
“But you’re English.” That was her 
answer, and she was obviously poor 
and hungry and could have done with 
a little money. I gave her some spare 
bread I had and half my morning bar 
of chocolate, and she was pathetically 
pleased. 

We became on waving terms with 
most of the people in the houses 
opposite. The French did not par- 
ticularly like the obvious favour in 
which we stood, and when the Greeks 
realised that we were prisoners of the 
French and not of the Germans, they 
began to boo the French. We were 
then forbidden to speak to anyone out 
of the windows. 

We demanded to see the American 
Consul, and that was refused; but the 
French Consul turned up, and he was 
charming. He looked as though he 
had come straight out of a Wodehouse 
novel, with his white suit and monocle. 
He arranged to buy some eating 
utensils for us, to get in touch with 
the Red Cross, and to obtain extra 
food. (Some of the prisoners were 
captured with a considerable sum of 
money, which they divided among us 
all.) He arrived with supplies the 
next night, and a large bottle of local 
wine as a present. He also gave us the 
news of what was happening in the 
great world. 

It was pathetic to see the Greek 
children scramble for scraps which 
we. threw out of the window—well- 
dressed children, not urchins. We 
used to give them all we could spare. 
The French did not like it, but, to do 
them justice, I think it was for our 
own -good that they were opposed to 
our making ourselves conspicuous, 


_ quartered. 
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because of the way the Germans might 


‘take it. 





We remained in the warehouse 
at Salonika for nearly a week. During 
that time we were not allowed out, and 
we could only take exercise by walking 
up and down the room, which for. 
tunately was a large one. The French 
Consul did all he could for us, especially 
in the way of telling us the latest news, 

Our rations were pretty good. 
Besides those I have already mentioned, 
we were given a daily issue of red wine 
and one packet of twenty German 
cigarettes, which, strangely enough, 
were not too bad. The French obtained 
all their rations from the Germans, 
so we had a certain amount of ‘ ersatz,’ 
notably the cheese, which was awful, 
but about this time we were paid 
another two francs so that we could 
buy Greek cigarettes and extra food 
We continued to throw all wé could 
spare out of the window to the Greeks. 

One afternoon the French Colonel, 
@ cavalry officer and not a bad sort, 
came in and announced we were going 
on board a ship. We were very excited 


and thought we should be sailing 


immediately for Syria or France. We 
boarded the Théophile Gautier, a French 
ship of about 8000 tons, which was 
lying alongside the harbour. The 


_Colonel had said that we would be 


given cabins, &c., and we imagined 
that at last we were to be treated as 
officers, but a nasty jolt awaited us, 
since (a) the ship was obviously not 
prepared for sailing, even if she were 
capable of it, which was doubtful; 
and (b) the captain was a French naval 
officer who had had a rough time after 
Dunkerque at Aintree. 

The ship was empty, but nevertheless 
we were put down in the very bottom, 
where black troops had previously been 
We were allowed on deck 
for an hour a day and had a tiny space 
on the shelter deck to walk on, but 
shutters were put up, leaving only one 
window. Our cabins contained bunks, 
one on top of the other—about ten it 
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each cabin—and they were riddled 
with bugs. Until now our food had 
not been bad, but the old Jerries 
gddenly discovered that the French 
were feeding their prisoners on the. 
same scale as themselves, and immedi- 
ately put us on their prisoner-of-war 
rations :——- ; 
Small cup of ersatz coffee at 7.30 a.m. 
Vegetable stew, plus a little meat 
(usually non-existent), at 11.30 a.m. 
Ditto, plus rice or macaroni, plus 
black bread, at 6.30 P.M. 


It was rather trying. We were 
continuously hungry, and each tried 
to take the biggest piece of bread, by 
mistake, as it were. About this time 
I palled up with an Australian, ‘ W.’ 
Our bunks were next door and we got 
on extremely well. He had some sugar 
which he had got from somewhere, so 
we used to save up a bit of bread and 
have sugar and bread for tea. 

I resolved that, if I were going to be 
‘in the bag.’ for good, I would try and 
learn French and later German, in 
order to try and keep myself from 
going to pieces. ‘W”’ spoke French 
about as well as I did, and we managed 
to borrow some French novels from 
the crew and a dictionary from a fellow 
prisoner. We used to read the novels, 
make a list of the words we did not 
know, and learn them, and then hear 
each other. We also conversed in the 
most appalling French. This may 
sound childish, but it gave us an interest 
and made the day pass. 

We also used to take it in turns to 
fetch each other’s coffee in the morning. 
When it was my: turn to stay in bed I 
used to say, “‘ ‘ W,’ breakfast in bed at 
7.30.” Next morning ‘ W’ would turn 
up with my ‘ breakfast,’ and vice versa— 
the same jest every time ! 

The only extra food we could buy 
was, strangely enough, cream, or rather 
custard cakes. When the Greeks 
heard they were for the British, the 
price came down by half; but it was 
still four for one mark (2s. approxi- 
mately), so we could not afford many. 
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We heard of the Armistice 
on 20th July. The Colonel then 
made a very strong protest to the 
Commandant and managed to get some 
very important concessions: we were 
able to give the cook our available 
money and buy extra rations; we 
were allowed on deck all day, provided 
we gave our parole ; and we were given 
books from the ship’s library. I gave 
up wearing a shirt and became a 
chocolate colour, assisting the progress 
by continually wetting myself with salt 
water. We organised debates, and 
everyone gave a lecture on something 
he had done; I produced Russia once 
again. We were also moved into third- 
class cabins which were quite comfort- 
able. I shared mine with ‘ W.’ 

We had been told the Armistice 
terms, and we thought of little else but 
if, and when, we should be returned. 
There were some French destroyers 
tied up in the harbour, and we hoped 
that we might go on them, but to 
our intense disappointment they sailed 
without us. Our ship was unseaworthy 
and could not sail. We heard that the 
French had had orders from the 
Germans to evacuate Greece by the 
end of the month, and every day trains 
were leaving for France with French 
troops. Would we be left in the hands 
of Jerry? Every day, also, British 
prisoners were to be seen marching 
about in the town. 

A French sergeant-major joined us in 
prison, he having said publicly that the 
sooner England won the better for all 
concerned. He had a guitar and sang 
very well. About this time, too, we 
were supplied with three orderlies— 
George and Jacob who were mechanics, 
and Paul, an air-gunner. As soon as 
they had had a talk with us they 
became 100 per cent pro-British and 
great friends. They did a great deal 
for us. They had had no pay for some - 
time, so we all contributed and gave 
them a good tip. The result was that 
they went out and got absolutely 
plastered. About eleven o’clock I was 
woken up by what sounded like a riot, 
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but it was merely the boys coming 
home. 

On 24th July we were told we should 
go by train to France, and on the next 
day we were taken to interview the 
GESTAPO. 

Unfortunately it was my day for 
washing my shirt, so I had to go without 
one, which rather detracted from my 
military appearance. 

We were summoned into the office 
one by one, and I must say I wondered 
what.would happen. I will repeat the 
conversation as nearly as I can 
remember it. 

I entered the room, and a typical 
German in civilian clothes with very 
thick spectacles rose to greet me. 

Gestapo. ““Good afternoon, would 
you sitdown? I am sosorry to trouble 
you.” 

Self (somewhat taken aback). ‘‘ Good 
afternoon.” 

Gestapo. “I wish to ask you a few 
questions for your pass through 
Germany.” 

Self. “‘ Oh, really.” 

Gestapo. ““I have everyone’s regi- 
ment down here, but yours appears 
to be missing—would you tell me 
that ?” 

Self. “You know I can’t tell you 
that, don’t you?” 

Gestapo..“‘ Yes, of course. What is 
your rank and army number ? ” 

I answered that, and the fellow 
remarked that I looked very bronzed, 
and presumed I had been in the desert, 
so I would enjoy his country, which 
would be looking very beautiful at this 
time of year. ’ 

I said I expected it would—somewhat 
doubtfully, as I still thought that we 
were going straight to Dachau or some- 
where like that. 

Anyway, that was the end of my 
interview with the terrifying Gestapo. 

When he came to the Indian officers, 
their Colonel offered to translate, as he 
wanted to keep an eye on things, but 
the Gestapo chap, thanking him, said 
he himself spoke fluent Urdu ! 

The French issued us with Air Force 


greatcoats. I was given a@ corporal. 





chef’s, which I still have and use ag, 
dressing-gown. Our conversation cop. 
sisted almost entirely of speculation 
whether or not we would be put ‘ in thy 
bag’ for good. One school said thai 
if the Germans had wanted us they 
would’ have taken us at once; th 
other said they would not be suc 
fools as to let us go free to fight then 
again. 

We were still guarded by those swim 
the gendarmes, but we ignored then 
whenever we could and did not hay 
much trouble. 

On 28th July we marched off th 
ship on to the quay, where the gen 
darmes made frantic efforts to line w 
up. In this they were quite unsuccess. 
ful. A German soldier made repeated 
attempts to photograph me, but, to his 
annoyance, I turned my back whichever 
way he faced. We had to walk about 
@ mile to the station, and such was ow 
condition from lack of exercise and 
bad food that I was quite exhausted 
when I got there. I was carrying my 
belongings in my blanket which I ha 
once more smuggled away. We wer 
surprised with our train accommoda. 
tion: four to a third-class compart 
ment—pretty good. The field officer 
had second-class carriages. This 
cheered us up @& great deal, as we had 
expected cattle trucks. I bought a 
lovely melon from a Greek, and afters 
Bavarian regiment, or part of one, had 
got aboard, plus the remains of th 
French Army left in Greece, we started 
off for Germany. 

E sucked my melon and decided that 
the journey was going to be intensely 
interesting. 


——Our carriage consisted of ‘W, 
the Digger, ‘X,’ of the Arab Legion, 
‘D,’ a fellow Yeoman, and _ last 
but by no means least, ‘ Posy,’ a 
Major ‘P,’ of an Indian regiment. 
He was a regular soldier—very young 
for @ major—mad on horses, and lt 
and I saw eye to eye completely. 

We were very cheerful—it was grand 
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to be on the move again, and personally 
I felt very optimistic. We had seen 
many British prisoners in Greece— 
and if the Germans had been going to 
put us ‘in the bag’ they would have 
done it right away. That is what I 
had maintained, and so I thought that 
almost certainly we would ‘live to 
fight another day.’ 

The train was an immense length. 
Besides all the French and Bavarians, 
there were a number of other German 
officers and men and a band. The 
French Colonel asked us, for our own 
good, to obey French orders implicitly, 
which seemed reasonable, but we made 
it clear that if the Germans made the 
slightest sign of taking us over we 
would consider our parole at an end. 

We bought fruit, and took off our 
shirts and sat back as the train trundled 
through the beautiful Greek scenery. 
Paul, one of the orderlies, travelled in 
our carriage. For some reason or other 
we received the same rations as the 
French soldiers, including a litre of 
wine every day, which was very 
welcome. 

On the night of the 29th we crossed 
the frontier into Jugoslavia. I had a 
good night. Two of us slept on the 
seats, one on the floor, and one in the 
corridor. Paul got us hot water from a 
friendly engine-driver at a station, and 
we shaved in the morning. We were 
in a holiday mood. The German 
officers in charge made no objections 
to our stretching our legs at stations. 
The country was still hilly and very 
lovely. It seemed especially green and 
fresh to us after our months in the 
desert. , 

At Skoplje, Bulgarian troops were in 
charge; they looked a pretty scruffy 
lot, except for their officers, who were 
complete musical comedy. Here the 
German band played a selection of 
martial music, and a general of some 
sort came and inspected them. From 
here we travelled or towards Nish. We 
purchased hard-boiled eggs from a 
peasant woman who came up to the 
train. I had no idea of the number of 


.passed them in the corridor. 
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dinar that went to the mark, so I 
merely held out some money and she 
took what she wanted. But the 
German liaison officer was watching. 
He said something extremely fierce to 
her, took some of the coins and gave 
them back to me, and then called his 
sentries together and said, “The 
British officers have not much money— 
see they are not swindled.” It could 
not have been said for our benefit, 
as he did not know that an officer 
among us spoke fluent German. After 
that, whenever one of us _ bought 
anything, a Gernian soldier stood at 
his elbow. I used to hand my money 
to the German, and he gave what he 
thought fit. Needless to say, there 
was never any argument. I tried to 
get friendly with the guards, but if I 
thanked them for doing this they would 
merely click to attention.. They came 
to attention even if a British officer 
This is 
all a part of the German doctrine. 
I think their orders must have been 
to treat the British officers with 
respect. If those orders had been to 
push us about with butts of rifles they 
would have done it just the same, 
without question. 

At Nish we had a bit of luck. We 
arrived as it was growing dusk. Paul 
fetched our rations. Stew, bread and 
wine, and, about ten minutes later, 
rushed into the carriage with two 
dixies—one containing coffee and the 
other soup. He explained, with an 
air of triumph, that he had pinched 
them in the dark. We had our surprise 
courses as quickly as possible and threw 
the dixies out of the window. 

The next day we reached Belgrade 
and caught just a glimpse of the 
‘Blue’ Danube. There was little or 
no bomb damage to the city, as far as 
we could see. Here one of the Indian 
officers who had been ill became very 
much worse, and the Germans insisted 
on taking him to hospital. I was very 
sorry for him; he looked very lonely 
as he went off on a stretcher. But the 
Bosche promised to send him on, and, 

A2 
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though it may seem an amazing thing 
to say, I should not be surprised if he 
turns up. 

Here a German cavalry regiment in 
@ train stopped next to us. It reminded 
me very much of my journey across 
France at the beginning of the war. I 
walked along the train and looked at 
their horses—a goodish lot on the 
whole. A young officer with an Iron 
Cross strolled along behind me. He 
seemed amused at my taking an interest 
in the horses. 

That afternoon I began to feel seedy, 
and by the evening I was down with 
fever. ‘W’ bought a bottle of terrible 
pear brandy, and ‘Posy’ produced 
aspirin. They insisted on covering me 
up with all their available bedding, and 
“W’ gave me an enormous tot of fire- 
water with ‘ Posy’s’ aspirins. I poured 
sweat all night, and the next morning 
felt better. I was terrified of going 
sick in enemy territory. 

We passed through Zagreb, and late 
in the afternoon, having crossed what 
is the edge of the Great Hungarian 
Plain—fiat, uneventful corn land—we 
entered Austria. 


——Jugoslavia seems to have been 


completely dismembered; Hungary, 
Italy, and Bulgaria have each 
taken their piece, and the old 


frontier of Austria has been moved a 
long way. The Croat division, - you 
may remember, mutinied, but they 
appear to have their arms. Bulgarian 
troops occupy certain parts, to say 
nothing of some very gorgeous Hun- 
garian cavalry. ; 

I felt very odd as the train crossed 
the frontier into Germany, but the 
attitude of the Bosche had been so 
correct that I thought we had a fifty- 
fifty chance of getting out the other 
end. We passed within sight of 
Berchtesgarten, but unfortunately dusk 
was falling and we did not get a par- 
ticularly good view of the place. We 
arrived at Salzburg at night, so saw 
nothing of it. Thenext day wetravelled 
through lovely country—green fields 
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with snow-capped mountains in the 
distance. 

I was in grand form. We stopped at 
a@ station, and I saw the most cracking 
girl selling beer. I sent a note to the 
German 0O.C. saying I wished to buy 
some. He replied that as there wer 
very few people about I could buy it 
myself. I hailed her and knocked back 
a litre before she had let go of the glass, 
She was a typical Austrian with about 
seventeen petticoats and a bib in front, 
I bought another, and then she said, 
“Of course you are French.” I said, 
‘* No,” and her face suddenly brightened 
and she said, “Of course, you ar 
Russian.” This was greeted with roars 
of laughter. I then told her I was 
British. That took the smile from her 
face. But when the train pulled out 
and I waved to her she hesitated, then 
waved back. 

There are a large number of prisoner- 
of-war camps in this area. We stopped 
near one and stayed for some time, for 
no apparent reason, and I casually 
watched some men digging in a field 
with half a dozen. bored-looking guards. 
Suddenly it struck me that they looked 
sort of familiar, and I shouted to them 
and asked if they were British. Ina 
second every spade was dropped, and 
two of them walked over to the train. 
They asked for news of the war, which 
we gave them, and when they heard 
we had won the Syria show they all 

*shouted, “Good old England.” They 
complained of the lack of food, but they 
were stripped to the waist and they 
did not look too bad. I gave them some 
of my spare soap and cigarettes. We 
did not tell them that we wer 
French prisoners and had a chance 
of getting home; it would have been 
too hard. 

The country became less interesting. 
There were plenty of people at the rail- 
way stations—gaily dressed girls going 
on holiday—but very few young men 
We stopped at Munich for one day, but 
saw nothing of the town. There was, 
however, no black-out at night. I 
suppose the idea is that the town 
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blacks out only if planes cross the 
frontier. 

We went through Augsburg where 
Hess started his flight to England. At 
futlizen, Red Cross nurses gave tea 
aid sandwiches to the German troops, 
and, to our surprise, to us too. Little 
things like that mean a great deal. 
We entered the Black Forest country 
that I already knew, and began to 
descerid steadily, often through tunnels 
in the hills. Presumably this part of 
the world once formed part of the 
Siegfried Line; one or two small 
towns which we passed through were 
absolutely deserted—not a sign of life. 

In the evening we reached the Rhine 
and crossed by the bridge at Mulhouse. 
I must confess I felt a great deal of 
wlief. Although occupied France is 
just as much German as Germany, it 
was clear that Jerry was letting us 
‘out of the bag.’ I slept well and 
peacefully on the floor of the carriage 
«the train went on through a country 
that was at least partially friendly. 


—wWe were now travelling in 
the part of France I went through 
o the cycle tour with Charles 
Gaspar—Belfort-Colmar to Lyons. The 
countryside seemed desolate—devoid of 
live stock, and the inhabitants were 
listless and apathetic. 

At Lyons we at last got rid of our 
gndarme escort. They had been con- 
sstently unpleasant, and it was only 
by the Colonel’s orders to ignore them 
completely that we avoided incidents. 
Here we were taken over by tank troops 








of De Gaulle’s old division—very 
decent men—wholly mystified by the 
course of events, but, like all the 
wdinary common people who are the 
backbone of France, still at heart pro- 
British and anti-German. It is the 
dfficer class and the vested interests 
that are pro-German, and, in the case 
of most of the officers, they are usually 
making the best of a bad job. 

We were taken in hand by very nice 
Red Cross sisters, who gave us a good 
meal with beer. They also gave us 


twenty cigarettes each. A young 
French officer who spoke English, and 
acted as liaison officer, was most 
interesting. He was not pro-British, 
but he was a reasonable man. He had 
fought very gallantly near Sedan and 
had been captured. He had escaped 
from Germany and made his way back 
to France. His argument was: “ The 
British did not give us enough help 
or the promised air support. They left 
us to fight Germany alone. The 
German Army is unbeatable. I have 
seen their panzer divisions and the 
dive-bombers in action ; you have not. 
I have seen the misery of five million 
refugees on the roads; that has never 
happened in England. You do not 
understand total war. England cannot 
win; therefore we must make the best 
of a very bad job and get along with 
Germany. France is an old tired nation 
and must be left alone.” I asked, 
‘You mean you are content to become 
a second-rate power?” He thought 
for a minute and said sadly, “ Yes.” 
That was from a gallant young officer of 
France. 
' The next day we moved on. We 
stopped at Avignon for lunch, which 
we had in the town at an empty 
recruiting depot. Everywhere there 
were pictures of Petain, with exhorta- 
tions to go back to the land and work 
for the Fatherland, &c. We noticed 
that at every single station there 
were two or three gendarmes; we 
were told that they were to prevent 
demonstrations. 

At Marseilles the station was cor- 


_ doned off, and we were not allowed 


to get out of the train. However, the 
sergeant in charge of our guards 
explained that the guards were to 
prevent friendly, not hostile, demon- 
strations. After a little the cordon 
was relaxed, and we dispensed a few 
cigarettes and talked with the populace. 
All were friendly. The wonderful Red 
Cross functioned again. A very charm- 
ing sister came into our carriage and 
gave us bread and tea. I thanked her 
in my rapidly improving French, but 
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she put both hands on my shoulders 
and said in English, “My dear boy, 
how relieved you must be!” She was 
married to a Frenchman, but was 
English. It made me feel rather home- 
sick to have this sympathy. 

From here we went on to Toulon, 
and left the train, having been in it 
for nine days, thinking our troubles 
were over. We had airily demanded 
hot baths, &c., in advance, but it was 
not to be. We were driven through 
back streets. Every corner and turning 
was cordoned to prevent demonstra- 
tions in our favour; and we arrived, 
not at an Officers’ Mess or hotel as we 
expected, but at a Napoleonic fort. 
Here we were handed over to the 
Chasseurs Alpins—‘ Blue Devils.’ 

The fort had a moat round it and a 
high wall; we were in a stone hut in 
the middle of the courtyard. The 
officer in charge had had his best friend 
killed in Syria and was violently anti- 
British. We only had a tap to wash 
under, but I had a field day and 
washed all my clothes—+.e., shirt and 
pyjamas, both presents from old ‘Y’ 
in the R.A.S.C. 

The next morning I had a violent 
fever. ‘W’ was very worried and 
brought me tea and soup in bed, but 
I could not drink it. He also gave me 
his blanket. The C.O. sent for a doctor, 
who immediately said I must go to 
hospital. I did not want to leave my 
friends, but the Colonel insisted. I 
was driven in a car to the naval hospital 
—an enormous place. I pictured 
beautiful French nurses smoothing my 
pillows, but it was not to be. I was 
taken to the portion of the hospital 
reserved for criminals and prisoners, 
and, having passed through two lots 
of barred doors, was put in a cell by 
myself. There I was given a meal 
which was quite good, and a bed that 
was comfortable, so—a philosopher at 
last—I went to sleep. 





About two hours later the 


door was unlocked and a naval 
captain came in. 


He asked me a 
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number of questions, which I coped 
with as best I could, and prodded m 
all over, somewhat disdainfully, an 
said I must have a light diet. Why 
the hell he thought I had had for th 
last six weeks, Ido not know. A 
officer then presented me with a shir 
and blue slacks and proposed removing 
all my clothes. Then I saw red, | 
néver knew my French was so fluent, 
I waved my hands, asked if I was, 
common criminal, demanded to s% 
(a) the Admiral, (6) the General, (c) th 
American Consul, and (d) the Re 
Cross, and finally swore that though 
they could take my clothes by force, 
they would not get them any othe 
way. I also demanded paper and ink 
to write a letter of protest to the Colonel, 
They looked somewhat taken aback, 
and departed to talk it over and consul 
with higher authority. 

They left my door unlocked. It wa 
opened quietly and a figure in prism 
uniform slipped in and seized me by 
the hand. In perfect English he told 
me he was a French officer imprisoned 
for trying to join General de Gaull 
For convenience I will call him ‘J’ 
I found out more about him later. Tk 
was horrified and bitter at the way! 
was being treated. He kept swearing 
that the French Navy were all pig 
The guards allowed him to stay in my 
cell for some time. 

Each cell door had a _ peep-hok 
which was periodically opened for a 
eye to look in. There was a gratin 
letting air in from the passage—thk 
window had thick frosted glass ‘and i 
‘was impossible to see out. A sentry 
brought me some soup and, of a 
things, milk, which I thoroughly 
enjoyed. He was an ordinary seama 
with the longest bayonet I have eve 
seen. Just as I had finished my 
supper I was amazed to hear a femal 
voice calling, “ Englishman, can yo 
hear me?” I answered that I could 
She asked me where I was from.ail 
all about myself. We could hear ead 
other through the grating. She was! 
Russian, married to a Spaniard, ail 
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was in prison for espionage. L, asked 
her if she could lend me something to 
rad. She sent me a French novel, 
of which the less said the better. It 
was very entertaining. : 

_ I had a good night’s rest, but. was 
continually disturbed by my light being 
tuned on and the peep-hole being 
opened ; presumably to make sure I 
was not cutting my way through the 
wall with a razor-blade. In the 
morning I was brought the usual coffee 
and bread, and the cell door was left 
open. I asked the sentry if it could 
not be left open always, but he said 
he could do nothing; he had his 
orders. ‘The petty officer then came 
in and said the doctor had arrived and 
Icould go and see him in his office. I 
said I was sick and he could bloody well 
come and see me, and turned my back 
on the swine. The doctor eventually 
arrived. He was a commander, or the 
equivalent, and very stand-offish and 
hostile. ‘J’ came in and started off 
by interpreting, and finished by calling 
him some very rude names. I was 
given paper and wrote my note of 
protest. 

Later in the morning a civilian 
passed my cell door and politely raised 
his hat and said, ‘‘Bon jour, Monsieur 
le Lieutenant.’’ It turned out that he 
was ‘J’s’ old Divisional Commander, 
who had come to see him about his 
court martial. He promised to have 
me removed to the officers’ ward at 
once. ‘J’ was in high spirits. Appar- 
ently his wonderful war record might 
be going to get his release. He 
had stayed behind fighting with gren- 
ades against the Germans until taken 
prisoner, had escaped to France, 
bought a boat to sail to Gibraltar, 
been captured by Vichy and thrown 
into the common gaol in Algiers, where 
he nearly died. From there he was 
moved to the hospital at Toulon. 

The sentry was disposed to talk 
when he brought my lunch. He was 
not anti-British, but bewildered by the 
turn of events. After I had explained 
things to him he was very different, 


and wanted to know what he could do 
for me. 

The Admiral himself arrived, and I 
treated him with cold hostility equal 
to his own. I said I was an officer 
prisoner of war and had been treated 
like @ common criminal—it was not 
worthy of the traditions of the French . 
Army, &c. He merely shrugged his 
shoulders and talked about Oran and 
Dakar. However, in the afternoon a 
deputation arrived in the form of a 
captain, the M.O. Commander, and 
various hangers-on, cringing. and 
scraping with apology, as it had all 
been a mistake and I was to move at 
once to the officers’ ward. I treated 
this display with the contempt it 
deserved. The sentry packed up my 
pathetic little bundle of belongings, 
and I was allowed to go into the cell 
of the beautiful spy to return her book. 
She was a curious-looking woman ; just 
short of that elastic figure called 
middle-age, with blonde hair all over 
her pillow. I do not know what was 
the matter with her. We shook hands, 
and I went out, and the door was locked 
behind me. I have often wondered 
what her fate was. I was escorted, 
still with profuse apology, to the 
officers’ block, where I was given a 
comfortable room to myself. 





I was very comfortable in the 
officers’ ward of the hospital. The 
French took great trouble to try and 
find out what was wrong with me. 
They tested my blood, blood pressure, 
heart and lungs, and then gnnounced 
that I was suffering from fatigue due to 
exposure in the desert and to bad 
nourishment since. They gave me light 
food, including milk, which was grand, 
but they were unfriendly. The other 
ranks were all very chatty and friendly. 
I was given books to read, including 
Petain’s pamphlet preaching Country, 
Family, Homestead, &. My neigh- 
bours were a French pilot, a good fellow, 
who had been shot down in France, 
and @ curious gunner whom I never got 
to know. 
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Late one night the sentry who 
guarded my room woke me up, shook 
me by the hands, and asked if I wanted 
anything. I said I should love a novel 
of some sort if he could raise one. The 
next night he woke me again and gave 
me an English novel that he had 

. obtained somewhere in the town, also 
some cake. He would not -accept a 
penny for them. I was much touched, 
and did not know what to say. 

The little orderly who waited on me 
was charming. He was always bringing 
friends in to meet the English officer. 
There is one point which I have left 


out and which was very funny at the. 


time. French regulations insist that a 
patient entering hospital must fill up a 
form several times as long and as 
futile as the British equivalent. Being 
in a bad temper I refused to tell them 
anything except my name, rank, and 
number. ‘At last I grew so sick of 
refusing to tell them where my next-of- 
kin lived, that I told them the War 
Office, Whitehall. This made them 
very happy. I told them my religion 
was my own business—so was my 
married and/or bachelor state—the 
number of my children, &c.—anyhow, 
how could I be expected to answer 
the last one without referring to my 
records. , 

After a short time I was joined in 
hospital by ‘Posy,’ suffering from 
jaundice. The French decided that 
he must have his food ‘in the other 
end’ to help his liver, or something, 
and they fixed him up with an amazing 
apparatus, to the accompaniment of 
volleys of furious comment from ‘ Posy,’ 
who was extremely hungry. 

However, the organisation tempor- 
arily broke down and an orderly 
absent-mindedly put a tray of food next 
to ‘Posy.’ He immediately seized it, 
and had the remarkable experience of 
taking his dinner from both ends at 
once. But the sound of running feet 
told him that the mistake had been 
discovered, so he filled his mouth as 

.full as he could before the orderly 
regained the precious food. 





Soon my temperature dropped and] 
was given & bit more to eat. Ordinary 
sailors, orderlies, French airmen—ali 
sorts of people—continually came in 
to talk to me and hear my explanations 
of our invasion of Syria, and of ow 
‘running away’ in France. 

One evening without any warming 
we were suddenly told to pack w 
because we were off at last. Dentz & 
Co. had been put ‘in the bag,’ and we 
were being returned. It was a very 
great relief. I got out of bed feeling 
very weak and ill, and was driven 
back to the fort, where I met all my 
friends again. The Colonel had received 
my note with a printed attachment 
from the French saying: “The 
Lieutenant’s' statements are very 
exaggerated, and anyway the com- 
plaints have now been rectified.” You 
get nothing in prison unless you com- 
plain the whole time. 

My fellow prisoners said that crowds 
had collected on the far side of the 
moat and had been very friendly, and 
that many gifts had arrived at the fort 
“‘ pour les pauvres prisonniers.” 

We were driven to the docks—once 
more through the back streets of 
Toulon to avoid the friendly demonstra- 
tion that the authorities were so sure of. 
At the harbour we were taken by 
tender out to the s.s. Champollion, a 
large Messageries-Maritime liner of 
about 15,000 tons, which, together with 
two other ships, was going to bring 
back Vichy troops. 

We slipped out of Toulon, Harbour 
with all our lights on and with flood- 
lights illuminating the French colours 
on the ships’ sides. 





-We were given first - class 
cabins and I shared mine with ‘ W, 
the Digger. The voyage back was 
uneventful. We went through the 
Straits of Messina. Before entering 
them the French said we would have 
to go below decks, but when the time 
came nothing was done about it. We 
saw much lovely scenery on either side, 
and some Italian warships close 
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together. ‘B,’ of the Fleet Air Arm, 
got so excited that he nearly went 
overboard. Two nights after we landed, 
Fleet Air Arm torpedo planes attacked 
warships in the Straits. I imagine 
that when he got back ‘B’ took, the 
first train for wherever his ship was 
and leapt straight into bis little old 
Swordfish. 

Passing Crete a Junkers 88 came 
out and had a look at us, but went 
away again. And so we sighted the 
coast of Cyprus, and then Syria and 
safety. We docked at Beirut early 
one morning and went ashore. Here, 
to my surprise, we were met by General 
Chrystall, our old Brigadier,.who was 
President of the Armistice Commission. 
He pushed past all the senior officers 
and held out his hand, greeted me by 
name, mentioned my regiment, and 
asked me what on earth I had been 
doing! Not a bad memory, especially 
as I was not looking quite my former 
self. 

General Dentz’s second in command 
came down and asked permission to 
shake hands with us—apparently he 
had not agreed with our removal. 
Here we learnt of General de Gaulle’s 
personal suggestion about Dentz & Co., 
and how we had acted on that advice. 

We were driven to a hotel where 
rooms had been booked for us, and we 
had a breakfast consisting of eggs and 
bacon, fish, omelette and toast. After 
that I felt better. I had a bath and a 
haircut, sent the porter out to buy a 
shirt and a pair of slacks, and once 
more felt something like a _ repre- 
sentative of the British Army and not 
one of the boys from ‘up the river.’ 
We were met by umpteen Intelligence 
Officers, including one to interview 
the officer involved in the ‘ white flag’ 
incident. My capture had caused a 
great deal of indignation. The man I 
had sent away in a truck got through 
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and found help at Division. Ambulances 


‘reached my wounded within two hours. 


Such is the story. My conclusions 
are rather mixed. The French in 
occupied France are 98 per cent pro- 
British. In unoccupied France 40 per 
cent are absolutely pro-British ; 40 per 
cent are indifferent and convinced we 
cannot win; and 20 per cent are pro- 
German, or anyway anti-British. Quite 
a large percentage are anti-British and 
anti-German, but if we ever landed in 
France I think the French would rise. 
As for the gallant Greeks and Jugoslavs, 
they fight on. 

It has all been a wonderful experience. 
I have known intense fear and intense 
boredom and discomfort. I have been 
handcuffed and treated badly by those 
who were once our friends. I have been 
treated courteously by our mortal 
enemies. I have stood alone sur- 
rounded by a mob of shrieking Arabs— 
spitting and shouting filthy abuse, only 
protected by black soldiers with butts 
of rifles—that, I think, was my proudest 
moment. All this has altered me very 
little. I laugh just as much, or more 
than I ever did. Human memory is 
short, which is very merciful. 

I was lucky to be with such good 
fellows. In ‘Posy’ and ‘W’ I have 
made two friends for life. One a 
wealthy polo-playing Indian Army 
officer, the other a Digger from Sydney. 
You would like them both. 

Now it all seems like a dream. I’ 
think I have told you the whole story ; 
I only hope all the parts eventually 
arrive; if after an interval of some 
time you let me know that there is a 
gap between my being at one place 
and another, I will fill it up for you. 
In the years to come it will be amusing 
to look back on,’ and will bore my 
grandchildren to tears, but there you 
are. : 
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MY LADY OF HAPPINESS. 
BY A. M. G. 
£50 is not a vast sum. It is the sides. Rather pathetically she lay 


amount which a millionaire might 
give to an importunate collector for 


. some obscure charity. Each month 


our legislators receive a like reward 
for their Parliamentary labours. And 
my painful arithmetic tells me that 
every second of this present inter- 
national unpleasantness costs the tax- 
payer just seventeen times as much. 
So you will agree that £50 is not a 
vast sum. 

But all things in this world are 
relative, and to one of that pro- 
verbially needy tribe, the students, 
£50 represents quite a number of 
things. It is, for example, the result 
of drinks which I had never drunk, 
of cigarettes which I had never smoked, 
and of evenings wherein I had shut 
my ears to the siren call of: the stars 
of filmdom. It is the harvest of 
months of laborious penury and the 
garnering of occasional gifts from 
benevolent relatives. So perhaps you 
will revise your opinion and agree 
with me that £50 is, as the saying has 
it, a sum not to be sneezed at. 

Once I had £50. And I spent it on 
a lady. For this is a love story, not 
impertinent, I hope, in the pages of 
‘ Maga,’ that storehouse of high adven- 
ture. Here, then, is the tale of my 
love. It is not yet finished, but I tell 
it in the hope that it may cheer some 
lover parted from his love by the harsh 
gulf of war. 

Five years ago I met my lady. I 
met her one rainy afternoon in Feb- 
ruary in a little yard on the banks 
of Clyde. She was not beautiful, I 
remember, as she lay shored up by 
dirty timbers under the weeping skies 
of the West. Tubby, my friend called 
her, as we halted below her stumpy 
bowsprit with its rusty bobstay. The 
lines on her figure were not lovely in 
their outward sweep to her bulbous 





beside her slim sisters, not unlike a 
matron in a gathering of young and 
pretty girls. But I fell in love with 
her from that moment, and my loye 
endures to this day. 

“Pretty old stager,”’ came the voice 
of the carper at my elbow. “ Thirty 
years old if she’s a day.” I paid 
little attention to his croaking. For 
an impossible idea was filtering into 
my mind. As in a dream I walked 
round my lady and gazed at he 
raptly. Good sound mahogany, my 
probing knife told me. About fow 
tons and ketch-rigged. Regardless 
alike of the neat blue suit which West 
of Scotland convention imposed on 
my church-going and my companion’s 
audible impatience, I heaved myself 
up to the slippery deck and moved 
cautiously aft. 

Yes, a dream of a boat, I thought. 
Good pitch-pine planking, solid brass 
fittings such as are not seen in these 
degenerate days, a snug cockpit where 
a.man could fondle the tiller, well-oiled 
slides on the companion hatch, indi- 
cative of someone’s loving care—yes, 
my dream of a boat. Through the 
rain-dimmed ports I peered into the 
dark interior of the cabin. Sleep 
three with ease, I thought. Then in 
response to an urgent plea from the 
ground, I lowered myself from my 
precarious stance on the slippery coach 
roof. My dream was crystallising. 

As I moved reluctantly away my 
eye caught a gleam of faded gold on 
my lady’s counter. ‘Deirdre’ I read 
out to my fermenting friend. I 
savoured the lovely name as we 
picked our way over the piles of 
rusty iron and rotting timbers which 
cluttered the little yard. ‘ Deirdre— 
lady of sorrows.’ Never was nomen- 
clature so false. For Deirdre brought 
me, not sorrows, but joys of such 
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quality that they linger on in my 
memory after nearly three years of 
world war. The rolling. periods of 
statesmen in their pronouncements of 
war aims mean much, it is true. But 
all men have their secret and private 
war aims, and mine is my Deirdre. 
And one day we shall, if the fates are 
kind, resume our interrupted idyll. 

For she became mine. I went home, 
that rainy February afternoon, very 
silently. My friend’s talk passed by 
my consciousness as we plodded through 
the grey streets of a seaport town 
under the sad branches of the leafless 
trees. Two facts were firmly embedded 
in my mind. I had £50 and I was in 
love. My task was to join into one 
lovely whole those diverse things. 

That night I sat at the table, staring 
at the fair print of ‘Handbook of 
Anatomy.’ The dream grew stronger, 
and would not be banished. Resolutely 
I told myself that I was a fool. In all 
probability, said common-sense, Deirdre 
was not for sale, and, if she was, her 
price would be far above my slender 
means. I slept restlessly that night, 
I remember, and the boom of the 
Cloch fog-horn as it clamoured through 
the mist spoke to me of the sea and its 
wondrous way. 

The routine of a medical student’s 
week followed. The early sprint for 
the stuffy train, redolent of the strong 
tobacco of the shipyard workers. The 
reek of chemical laboratories and the 
clamour of the crowded Union as 
hearty young men milled round the 
dining-rooms at the lunch hour. Then 
the long afternoons in a glass-roofed 
hall, where, white-coated, I hacked 
and picked at the pitiful remnants of 
what had once been a man. A boring 
hour in a train again, the solid evening 
meal at home, and the lamp-lit quiet 
of my room as I sat at a book-strewn 
table. But through that week’s sym- 
phony of sameness ran a lilting theme 
—Deirdre. 

Saturday and release. The pale 
gleam of a March sun sparkled on the 
waters of Gourock Bay as I saw my 
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love again. Beside me, sympathetic- 
ally amused, stood old Jimmy Cruik- 
shank, that master craftsman who had 


- helped at the birth of so many lovely 


ships—Shamrock, White Heather, Alba- 
tross. “Ay,” he mused, “she’s a 
gran’ old boat. Built in 1902, and as 
sound as the day she was launched. 
And in Lloyd’s Register of Yachts, 
too!” He paused to fumble with the 
metal cap which covered the bow] of 
his short black pipe. ‘“‘ Mind you, she’s 
not everyone’s boat. People nowadays ’ 
want white paint and cabins like a 
lady’s drawing-room, and she’s not 
much to look at now. But if you 
want a boat, Erchie, you couldn’t do 
better. For she’s good for’ another 
thirty years yet.” “So she is for 
sale?” I asked breathlessly. Old 
Jimmy became cautious. ‘ Well, I 
don’t know for sure. She’s been lying 
here a long time since her last owner 
died, and I don’t think his lawyers 
worried much about her. But go you 
into the office and see the boss—he 
can tell you more.” 

So to the little room, cluttered with 
catalogues, samples of paint, and 
galvanised ironwork, I went. “ Yes, 
she’s a good old boat if you are looking 
for one, and a handy young chap could 
do a lot to her himself cheaply. Far 
better and healthier to spend your 
money that way than on these stinking 
motor-bikes you young fellows rush 
about on nowadays. Price? Well, 
it’s hard to say. Last year the lawyers 
in Glasgow wanted £70 for her. But 
Tll write them, if you like, and ask 
what they want now. They might 
accept an offer for a bit less if I could 
quote them a firm price.”’ My face 
must have shown my disappointment, 
for his voice went on kindly. ‘‘ Mind 
you, I said that was the lawyers’ 
price. Not mine. She’s an old boat, 
and there’s not much of a demand for 
her class these days. What figure had 
you in mind?” Diffidently I named 
my outside offer, £45. It sounded 
ridiculous and futile somehow. But 
the brown face opposite showed neither 
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astonishment nor derision. ‘“ Right, 
Tll let you know as soon as I can. 
My regards to your father.’”’ And so, 
with my dream still intact, I went out 
to worship in the sun-lit yard. 

The Law’s delays are proverbial, 
but in this case I was not kept long 
in suspense. Three mornings later the 
letter came. With fingers that were 
not quite steady I ripped open the 
stiff envelope. My feverish eye picked 
out the salient phrases: ‘“‘ Deirdre— 


’ Messrs So-and-so—accept your offer 


of £45—bill of sale in preparation— 
si ” And that very afternoon, 
stolen from classes, the nine gaudy 
notes which I passed over in the little 
office made Deirdre mine. 

Easter and the blessed break of a 
month. Day after day, clad in un- 
speakable old flannels and dirty sweater, 
I clambered about my lady’s hull. 
My hands, clumsy and uneducated to 
the use of tools, painfully learned their 
trade. The bite of soda ate into my 
palms as I scrubbed her planking to 
the whiteness of a hound’s tooth, and 
my clothes soon bore the variegated 
stigmata of the painter’s calling. The 
kindly freemasonry of the yard helped 
me without cost to my remaining and 
scanty funds, and the mast, stepped 
personally by old Jimmy, rose proudly 
from the gleaming hull. Standing 
rigging, the stiff canvas of the sails, 
the burnishing of brasswork—all form 
a glorious mosaic of high endeavour 
during that halcyon month. At night, 
neglectful of my medicine, I conned 
the pages of the Admiralty ‘ West Coast 
Pilot ’ and wrestled with the intricacies 
of chartwork. For had Deirdre not a 
compass, bearing the proud name of 
Kelvin, safely mounted in her cock- 
pit? The lovely words of the West 
ran in my head—Skye, Arran, Ardmore, 
the Cuillins, Sgurr Alasdair—as I 
planned my voyages in my own craft. 
For a variegated experience in other 
people’s had taught me the joys of 
ownership. Myopia had banned me 
from the following of the sea and had 
forced me to other paths. But at 
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last I had a good ship whereof I wag 
in the quaint wortls of the Bills of 
Lading, ‘ Master under God.’ And the 
pride of possession mounted to my 
head like wine. 

One day in June, Deirdre became 
water-borne. I was, perhaps fortup. 


.ately, not present at the operation, for 


I had another of a grimmer kind t 
attend. But once free from the dis. 
cipline of the theatre with its etherised 
heat and ominous drip-drip-drip, | 
hurried to my love. As the train 
rounded the last curve of its journey 
I saw her awaiting me on the quiet 
waters. Then I stood on her deck 
and looked around. ‘‘ Ay,” said the 
soft voice of old Jimmy from the 
cockpit, ‘“‘she’s worth it.” And in 
those four words I found truth. 

But I was not yet free. In the 
examination halls I scribbled feverishly 
against the hurrying minutes and 
endured the tension of viva voce with 
its quizzing professors. In the twilight 
of a June night I waited for the type- 
written notice, which would decide my 
fate, to be posted, and then I was 
free to adventure with Deirdre. The 
sweet tinkle of parted waters made 
music for me as we explored the Firth 
together. Long days spent in the 
lochs of the West—Fyne, Striven, Goil 
—showed me the kindliness of her dis- 
position. And as my confidence grew 
in her I would take: her to the little 
bays of Kintyre, where, with great 
content, I would sup princely o 
sausages and beans, the limit of my 
culinary skill. 

Yet I was not selfish in my happr- 
ness. For that would have spoiled 
my pride in Deirdre. Week-end after 
week-end the tubby, overloaded dinghy 
would ferry a quartet of cheerful 
young masculinity to my ship, and she 
would carry us to lie beneath the 
purple mass of Beinn Breach or strange 
named Goatfell. Two of that quartet 
have died since those days: one in 4 
blazing bomber stricken by the flak 
of Hamburg, the other in the North 
Atlantic, where his corvette found 
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her grave. I know they thought some- 
times of the stillness of the Highland 
sea-lochs and the bliss of sleep in the 


stuffy little cabin, redolent of paint. 


and good ship smells, when the raucous 
after-supper sing-song had come to its 
end. Then the sadness of Sunday after- 
noons when we up-anchored and sailed 
to where the week’s work awaited us. It 
was a summer of unalloyed happiness. 
October, and the first gales of the 
equinox. Deirdre snugged down for 
her hibernation, lay forlorn in the 
little yard. But the true sailorman’s 


‘work, like woman’s, is never done. 


Many a good day was spent in the 
yard, beautifying, improving, caring. 
A kindly relative gave power to Deirdre 
that Christmas when his cheque bought 
her a compact motor. A bracket here, 
a cleat there—there was infinite plea- 
sure in grooming my ship. 

The long months of winter trailed 
past. Once more my Deirdre tugged 
at her moorings in the bay. July 
brought the great adventure—Ireland. 
The Cloch winked kindly at her as she 
passed, and with pride I fixed her 
position accurately. Under the cheerful 
glare of electric light (an innovation fed 


cunningly from the chunking engine) 


I bent over the chart on the cabin | 


table and juggled with the parallel 
tule. The pencil line grew up along 
its edge as I set the course. “South, 
thirty-eight west,” I sang out, and 
was answered by the cheerful voice 
of the quartermaster (we were nothing 


-if not professional): “South, thirty- 


eight west, sir.” 

And so, in the blue light of a northern 
night, we sailed for an alien land. 
Morning and the looming bulk of Ailsa 
Craig ahead told that the ringing log 
on the counter had not lied about our 
progress in the dark hours. Then the 
beam sea of the North Channel and a 
hard beat to windward made sleep 
that night in Belfast Lough a blessed 
thing. ‘“ Port after stormie seas ’’— 
yes, the old poet knew what he was 
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talking about, I thought, as I snugged 
down into the rough brown blankets. © 
And as tired muscles relaxed, oblivion 
came to me like an armed man. 

That summer we sailed many seas. 
The fantastic mountains of Skye, 
that Wagnerian symphony in lava, 
saw Deirdre. The quiet harbour of 
Portree knew us, and the pencil lines 
on the sea-stained chart showed we 
had followed in the wake of David 
Balfour and Alan Breck. The whole 
poem of the Misty Isles sang in our ears, 
its sad lilting cadences apparent even 
to the materialism of healthy young 
men. Good days, grand days. They 
are with me yet. 

Six months later the scene changed 
for me. The soft air of Vienna replaced 
the tonic winds of the Atlantic sea- 
board, and the murmur of the tide 
was silenced by the noisy triumph of 
the Third Reich. Many times that 
winter, as I sat in my overheated 
room, a pang of home-sickness would 
assail me. And for my disease there 
was but one drug. From the piles of 
text-books which cluttered my shelf 
I would exhume a thick stained note- 
book. Then, by the magic of memory, 
the log of Deirdre would take me to a 
bay where the surf creamed round the 
lonely beach and where the great 
mountains loured down, not unkindly, 
on a little ship. 

I am a soldier now, and such things 
are far from me. But I know that my 
lady waits for me in a little yard on 
Clyde. She is not beautiful now, for 
more urgent things engage her care- 
takers. Beside her lie the gaunt 
skeletons of assault craft, tank-landing 
barges, and the lovely frames of motor 
torpedo-boats. But some day her 
sails will mirror themselves again in 
the clear waters of the West, and her 
timbers will be quick with life. Deirdre 
—strange sad name and so untrue. 
For she is my lady of happiness. And 
her charms are never-faditig in the 
heart of him who loves her. 
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A- MATTER OF ETHICS. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


GREAT-UNCLE CYRUS’ car was appro- 
priately painted red. He said so 
himself, chuckling dryly, his aged 
surgeon’s finger stroking his white 
goatee. “A good bright sanguinary 
red, fit for a bloody old butcher.” 

But that was his interpretation ; for 
Uncle Cy refused to admit his ancient 

eyes had less than a shot-gun’s range. 
- Everyone else in our valley town and 
on the prairies beyond declared Old 
Doc O’Connor’s car needed to be a 
good bright red as a sign of danger. 
He whirled through dust, mud, or snow 
to visit beds of birth and death with a 
contemptuous recklessness equal only 
to his disregard for the payment of 
bills. 

“You drive as if yu.t was .out 
gunnin’ for patients,” observed Maggie 
M‘Gee, with the candour of a best 
friend. But only the widow Teasdale, 
Uncle Cy’s chargé d'affaires, was heart- 
less enough to aver him a menace 
because he was blind as a bat. 

** Hell, woman,” Uncle Cy roared, 
“‘ would I still go hunting if I couldn’t 
see at least eighty yards ?” 

**You would,” asserted the widow 
Teasdale grimly. ‘‘ And you do.” 

“Then how is it, you vixen,” de- 
manded my venerable uncle, “that I 
knock down more ducks than Rev- 
Algie, Spud, and Maggie M‘Gee put 
together ? ” 

“You don’t,” replied the cruel 
widow. “How many ducks would 
you get if you went hunting alone, you 


sly, insidious, iniquitous, ingenuous 
old imp of perversity ?” 
“Bah!” snorted great - uncle. 


** Vetch me a drink of whisky.” This 
was his method of dismissing Teasdale ; 
it outraged her prohibitionist morals. 
However, the widow had raised a 
very pertinent question. One that 
neither M‘Gee, the parson, nor I could 


answer with certainty, being confused 
by our own sentimental indulgence, 
For Uncle Cyrus had been a crack 
shot in his day, and now, though we 
estimated his range of vision at about 
thirty yards, which meant most ducks 
were beyond his sight, he was allowed 
to clairn what he would of those dropped, 
And he never claimed less than three 
out of four! But since the day’s bag 
was always evenly divided, no one 
could object to an old man’s idiosyn. 
crasy. And as he had a thousand 
tricks—in which we abetted him—to 
cover his ocular deficiency, we were 
fooled at times as much as Uncle Cy 
appeared to be fooling himself. 

“Well, out with it, Spud,” he de- 
manded impatiently as the widow 
Teasdale beat her prim retreat kitchen- 
ward from the office. “Do we go 
hunting alone tomorrow or not?” 

“Not—if you can believe either 
Maggie M‘Gee or the parson,” I made 
report. ‘‘ Maggie said he had hauled 
in his last load of wheat today, and 
tomorrow will be tough on the ducks, 
Then Rev-Algie came prancing along 
on the crazy-headed sorrel, checkered 
riding-breeches and all, and Maggie 
said if he was any sort of a Christian 
he wouldn’t let his gun get rusty.” 

** And what did the parson say ?” 

“‘ Rev-Algie said if it was a matter 
of ethics he couldn’t let us down. Just 
what are ethics, Uncle Cy ?” 

“Ethics, my boy ” — Great-uncle 
Cyrus paused impressively, stroking 
his white goatee so that his parchment 
face seemed as long as‘ that of an El 
Greco saint,—‘‘ well, ethics are really 
Rev-Algie’s business. But Id say, if 
pressed, that they are purely a matter 
of individual taste. Fetch the whisky.” 


- The morrow was warm and mellow; 
almost too much so for mid-October. 
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The last golden leaves were gone from 
the ravines, and bare brown hills 
claimed the emphasis. But our Qu’Ap- 
pelle Valley is one of moods, and of 
these the pre-winter days are best. 
Indian summer !—with a wedge of 
ducks on the high horizon abetting an 
urge to rove. 

Maggie M‘Gee on driving into town 
had picked up Rev-Algie and brought 
him along. It was still strange to see 
them together, the burly red-headed 
rancher and the slim, blue-eyed English- 
man, who on arrival had received his 
nickname in derision from Maggie, 
though Rev-Algie had since proved not 
too’ English and earthy enough to be 
one of us. A fact much deplored by 
his female parishioners. ’ 

“Where away ?” asked Uncle Cyrus 
as we got into the back seat of 
Maggie’s car and my black Labrador 
pup began to fight with Rev-Algie’s, 
the two being brothers. 

“We'll try the river-bends and 
sloughs between here and the marsh,” 
said Maggie. ‘‘ The night flights should 
be good there now.” 

“ Or rotten,” agreed Uncle Cyrus. 

We followed the south valley road 
and before long parked near Burrows’ 
sloughs, two winding stretches of 
weedy. water pocketed in the broad 
valley flats. Usually crowded with 
wild-fowl, today. they were almost 
devoid of life. 

“Nothing but teal and spoonbills,” 
Maggie said in disgust after a survey 
with the powerful binoculars he used 
for coyote hunting. “ Let’s get on to 
the marsh.” 

“The ducks must be scared out of 
here and scattered along the river,” 
commented Uncle Cy, ‘ verifying’ 
M‘Gee’s keen vision by using the 
binoculars himself. (Such were his 
tricks.) 

“Tm afraid,” murmured Rev-Algie, 
“Dr O’Connor and I must share blame 
for that. We had two grand shoots 
here last week; eh, doctor? Not,” 
he added with a chuckle, “that I hit 
very many.” 
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** It sure takes old Doc to knock ’em 

down,” Maggie added without a ghost 
of a smile. ‘“‘He gets better every 
year.” 
I turned away from Uncle Cyrus 
and searched the sky for ducks till I 
got my face straightened out. Rev- 
Algie was really a wizard of a shot, 
though Uncle Cy never gave him a 
feather of credit. 

“Why don’t you get yourself a 
pump-gun, Parse ?”’ Maggie asked as 
we drove on. 

“* Oh, two shots at a time are enough 
for a gentleman,” Rev-Algie grinned. 
He knew Maggie hated pulled punches. 

“Now, does that answer. the 
question ?”” Uncle Cy retorted; for 
he used a six-shot Remington himself. 
** Anyway, I’ve never taken more than 
two birds at a time that you’ve seen.” 

** That’s right, doctor,” agreed Rev- 
Algie with apparent kindness. “‘ But 
it’s the potentialities of a pump-gun 
that I object to.” 

Maggie slapped his great thigh and 
roared. I thought the car was going 
to hit the ditch. But Maggie was halt- 
ing here that we might investigate a 
nearby bend of the river not shielded 
with willows and dense saskatoons. 

_As we suddenly appeared over a high 
cut-bank a pair of mallards rose about 
forty yards down-river. 

“‘ Let Spud take the right one,” said 
Rev-Algie, attempting to call the 
shots. The Englishman evidently had 
ideas about correct sporting procedure 
when there were so many guns. We 
demonstrated ours. I let fly with my 
single-barrel almost as fast as Maggie 
M‘Gee and Great-uncle Cyrus began 
working their pump-guns. 

The two ducks went down under a 
hail of shot. I still like to think I 
nailed the right bird, though un- 
doubtedly Maggie hit both. 

“Two,” I said, giving Uncle Cy his 
cue. 

“Got ’em!” he cried. “I whanged 
’em both! But what on earth’s wrong 
with you, Maggie? You always over- 
shoot your birds on a raise.” 
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“Then who was. undershooting 
them ?” any other one of us might 
have asked. But we did not. What- 
ever our ethics in the matter of first 
procedure, Uncle Cyrus must be allowed 
his fantastic claims—except when he 
took credit for birds that never dropped 
at all, 

On, then, to the marsh. We swung 
north into the valley of Last Mountain 
Lake, coming before long into view of 
the reaches that marked the lake’s 
lower point. Here among tawny bul- 
rushes (in those pre-drought years) 
thousands of wild-fowl annually reared 
their young. Now after two months’ 
feeding on the prairie’s grain all 
the season’s hatch would be mature 
and fat. We figuratively licked our 
chops. 

“Let’s try the railroad dyke,” 
said Uncle Cy; and having agree- 
ment, we continued to the far end of 
the marsh where a branch of the rail- 
road crossed the mile-wide valley. 
Out on the dyke we’should have chances 
of ducks flying between lake and 
marsh, 

“Spud can come along with me,” 
said Maggie. The logical thing was 
for all four of us to spread out, but 
Uncle Cyrus needed someone to bring 
down his birds. 

About two hundred yards from the 
others Maggie compressed his hard 
hulk just below the rim of the dyke. 
We searched an empty sky, grumbling. 
Only an occasional shot from some 
distant boat or rushy hide broke the 
stillness of that mellow afternoon. 
“Not enough hunters to stir ’°em up 
today ; or there’s been too many and 
seared ’em right out of the marsh.” 

What flocks came over would have 
taken a rifle to reach. One group came 
lower. Shot rattled on their wings. 
“Might as well be salt,” .Maggie 
muttered. “They would be flyin’ 
higher’n kites the first chance I git to 
go huntin’ this fall.” 

Then a lone duck came low. Maggie 
‘gave me first try, and I fulfilled 
his generous expectations. So he shot 
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it himself—a spoonbill ! 
** Just a wish-bone.” 

For over an hour nothing’ else hap. 
pened. Then a nice flock of canvag. 
backs swung in over Uncle Cy and 
Rev-Algie; pretty high, but three 
went down. 

‘*Hmm,” mused Maggie, “ the old 
boy must have fired four shots. Did he 
accidentally hit one? Or can he see 
that far? Id give an ear to know, 
Both ears.” 

“Maybe Rev-Algie took two with a 
cross shot,” I suggested. “Or maybe 
he got in a third shot, seeing he had 
them coming and going. The parson’s 
pretty fast.” 

“Shut up,” 
“and listen!” 

We could hear Uncle Cy shouting, 
“How many? Three? Damnation, I 
thought I missed one shot !” 

Maggie winked at me and grinned 
broadly. ‘‘ Doc must have forgotten 
what he told Rev-Algie about never 
taking more than two birds at a time 
when out shootin’ with him.” 

I could imagine Rev-Algie murmur- 
ing politély, ‘‘ Very good work just the 
same, doctor. I wonder if I'll ever 
manage to hit one of the beggars ?” 

Another half-hour of inaction and 
Maggie impatiently set out for a con- 
sultation. 

** Doesn’t look like there’ll be any 
night flights here. Anyway, they're 
wise to this dyke. What do you say 
we go up and find us some pot-holes 
on the North Plain ?” 

The others agreed. 

We were just preparing to rise from 
our huddle when Maggie slyly warned, 
““Whist ! Here comes a teal.” 

“I never waste shot on a teal,” 
said Uncle Cy scornfully, though anyone 
but a blind man could see that the 
lone bird approaching was a big mallard 
drake. 

** But this looks like a sporting bird,” 
the wiry little parson pointed out with 
passing honesty ; for he really did like 
teal with their ninety-mile-per-hour 


speed. 


Maggie spat, 


Maggie commanded, 
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“Take him, then.” 

Rev-Algie took him, and as the 
pird whooshed down Uncle Cy said, 


“Well, by the law of averages you 
ought to hit one occasionally.” And 
not a muscle of his lean old face be- 
trayed him when my pup brought up 
the big mallard. ‘“ But I’d advise all 
three of you duffers to get your eyes 
tested. Mistaking that bird for a 
teal ! ” 

“Then why were you holding fire ?” 
Maggie grinned. 

“T had intended to show you kids 
up before the duck got beyond range— 
so—well, I guess the joke’s partly 
on me.” 

We made haste to beat the lowering 
sun. The North Plain had no end of 
pot-holes, small sloughs set in raw 
prairie pastures and stubble fields. 
Rev-Algie and I became partners this 
time, and settled down under cover of 
wolf willows. 

Despite his Oxford accent and 
checkered riding-breeches, I did like 
our parson: he no longer called me 
Rupert. We chuckled about Uncle 
Cy’s claims as we watched the still 
water of our pot-hole change in colour. 
Azure blue grew into amber green ; 
then as the sun sank below the prairie, 
pure orange. A clear sky ; the evening 
was suddenly chill. 

Now in the growing gloom should 
come a whistle of wings with grain- 
heavy mallards seeking these pot- 
holes, their line of retreat when the 
marshes had grown too dangerous. 
But it proved to be one of those days. 
Nothing came our way, and only once 
we heard a fusillade in the others’ 
direction. 

Our hard-riding parson quoted 
Keats, Henley, Carman, and the Song 
of Solomon to prove what a wonderful 
evening it was; but I was more in- 
clined fo accept Maggie’s unpoetical 
comments on the fortunes of his first 
day’s hunt. 

Of two more ducks that had fallen 
his way I thought Uncle Cyrus might 
have granted him one. But then, of 


_clutch with a bang. 
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course, Maggie knew that the bag 
would be evenly divided in any case. 
Such was the time-honoured custom. 

Then Uncle Cyrus, disembarking at 
home, commented serenely, ‘“‘ Well, 
you boys had hard luck today.” He 
picked up the three big canvas-hacks 
and four of the five fat mallards. 
“Sorry I can’t divvy up with you 
this time, lads. I’m having company 
for dinner-on Sunday. Let me know 
when you’d like to have another try. 
Good-night.”” 

“ Good-night !”’ Maggie let out his 
“Mother of 
Moses, has the old goat gone off his 
rocker? Does he really think ...? 
And I ain’t et but three ducks all fall, 
while you and Spud have been fattenin’ 
the old pig for weeks.” 

Rev-Algie, whose merriment was 
usually atmospheric with dignity, burst 
into roars of laughter. ‘“‘ We asked 
for it, didn’t we? Well, you are 
welcome to the ‘ teal,’ for which I have 
you to thank.” 

‘Keep it,” Maggie grunted. 
get my own teal from now on.” 

I held my breath fearfully. Could 
Maggie really be so furious that all 
his years of duck and coyote hunting 
with Uncle Cyrus were ended ? 

“You don’t mean that,” Rev-Algie 
said gently, sobering. 

The red giant was silent. “I darn 
well do,” he said at last, “‘ unless I can 
figure a way of learnin’ the old buzzard 
a lesson. Let’s see. What say we 
make him call his shots and show him 
whether he can hit anything or not ?” 

** That would be too cruel. It would 
ruin everything for him after that.” 

Maggie admitted it. But in the 
matter of revenge he was never shoit 
of ideas-—-and they usually came, three 
generations back, from Ireland. 

“Listen, Spud,” he said as he 
stopped at my home. “Before we 
go hunting again, you get hold of Doc’s 
bag of cartridges and take all the shot 
out of them. Then we'll be able to 
prove an argument.” 

I chuckled at thought of Uncle Cy 


“ce Till 
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claiming birds under such circum- 
stances. ‘‘ But he’d miss the recoil, 
shootin’ blanks.” 

** Fill ’em with salt.” 

“Then he’d claim he got them by 
salting their tails,” Rev-Algie laughed. 

“* Let him try.” 

Rev-Algie suddenly balked. ‘No, 
that’s neither sporting nor logical. 
It wouldn’t give the old boy a chance, 
nor satisfactorily prove whether he 
actually does hit anything or not.” 

““Damn your conscience,” Maggie 
said. ‘“‘ What would you do?” 


“Well ”’—the Englishman tempor-. 


ised—‘“‘ I should be inclined to take a 
long view of the matter. Perhaps time 
will prove any immediate action un- 
warranted.” 

“* Oh yeah !” said M‘Gee impatiently. 
Then, “Wait, I've got it! Let’s 
unload our own shells. Then it’s up 
to the old buck to prove what he’s 
got on the ball.” 

The idea of our two reliable game- 
getters harmlessly banging away with 
blanks reduced me to hugging my dog. 

Rev-Algie pondered. ‘‘ Now that,” 
he decided, “is a much more com- 
mendable scheme. From a scientific 
point of view—that is, of the oculist— 
we should be able to reach valuable 
deductions. And surely, as a matter 
of ethics, ours is the moral right to go 
hunting with blanks if we choose.” 


To your obedient servant was en- 
trusted the task of unloading the shells 
of M‘Gee and Rev-Algie. After straight- 
ening the crimps and pouring out shot 
I put in a charge of salt. “ They'll get 
more of @ kick out of their shooting 
that way,” I decided. But as I re- 
crimped the shells with father’s re- 
loading tools the temptation was great 
to return them properly loaded, thus 
turning a trick on the jokers. Insult- 
ingly, they. had not deemed it neces- 
sary that I unload my own cartridges. 
Still, Rev-Algie had said kindly, “ Pll 
coach you on what birds to take.” 
And Uncle Cy must not be forgiven ; 
for he had cheated me as well. 
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Also I tried to imagine the dénoy. 
ment of Maggie’s experiment. Rey. 
Algie had questioned what sort of 
climax would be most fitting—to say 
nothing or reveal the joke. Maggie 
was all for the latter, and he had 
promised to ‘think up something.’ 

“* How have you planned to wind wy 
this business ?”’ I asked him point. 
blank when on Tuesday the squawking 
of the big farmer-rancher’s horn brought 
me out to his car, laden with my gu 
and the doctored shells. 

“ Ah”—Maggie almost drove me 
out of his camp, or at least reduced 
me to the state of neutral—“ wouldn't 
you like to know?” He invariably 
played the dark horse. . 

Rev-Algie, seated beside Maggie, 
winked a twinkling blue eye. “Ih 
reading a book, Spud, you don’t consult 
the last chapter first.” But I knew he 
was in on it. 

Still I felt very much a conspirator 
when I ran in to get Uncle Cy. He 
was as keen as ever for the day ahead. 
And the way his long brittle figure 
started up from the lounge in his office 
made me think of a rangy old grey- 
hound, eyes dimmed, muscles flagged, 
but still full of heart. I was suddenly 
ashamed and could imagine Uncle Cy 
finally turning on me: “ Ht tu, you 
brute!” But the maddening smell of 
roast duck seeping up the hall-way 
from the kitchen saved me from betray- 
ing the others. 

M‘Gee and Rev-Algie were unwont- 
edly silent as we approached the car. 
Then effusive. If pricked by conscience, 
however, they remained committed to 
play out the farce. 

Having lost faith in the marsh and 
sloughs last Thursday, we agreed to go 
west up the valley. The river there 
was less protected by brush. Only 
low bunch-willows and a few Manitoba 
maples and ash grew on the steep 
banks, while bare hay-flats or oat 
stubble offered an easy approach by 
car. 
The suggestion came from Maggie. 
“But Guggenheimer’d be rarin’ should 
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he-see my bus amblin’ acrost his pas- 
ture. He’d have mg hide.” 

Between M‘Gee and his neighbour 
was a long-standing feud, which had 
begun when Maggie’s coyote hounds 
killed Guggenheimer’s collie. Maggie 
refused to pay an exorbitant price for 
a worthless dog. After that Guggen- 
heimer had charged Maggie with cutting 
his fences while hunting and not going 
back to repair the gaps. As Maggie 
called this a bald-faced lie, things 
had gone from bad to worse. So 
today he well might face a trespassing 

e. 

“The devil with Gug,” said Uncle Cy 
testily. ‘“‘ He’s never yet paid me for 
any one of all his nine kids.” 

“Infantile paralysis of the pocket- 
book is what ails that bum,” Maggie 
replied. He swung off the road into 
a stubble field half a mile west of town. 
“That was a cracker of a frost last 
night. Sure ain’t no give to this 
ground. Could the river be froze?” 
.“ Never froze this early yet,’’ Uncle 


Cy declared. ‘“‘ But I wish it did have 
a crust.” 

“Why ?” asked Rev - Algie. 
“Wouldn’t that force the ducks back 
to the lake ? ” 

“No. There are stretches of fast 


shallow water that don’t freeze up 
immediately ; © and you know just 
where to find them. Oh man,” said 
Uncle Cyrus to Maggie, “do you 
remember that day it was blowing a 
blizzard and the ducks were barging 
down from the north? Simply jost- 
ling each other at every bit df open 
water, they were.” 

Maggie nodded. ‘‘ We sure got our 
season’s limit that trip. Feel lucky 
today, Doc ?” 

“Lucky!”  Great-uncle Cyrus 
snorted. ‘“‘I made a deal with the 
devil long since. Traded my luck for 
skill.”’ 

“Too bad me and Rev-Algie is so 
virtuous.” 

Maggie pulled up quietly within a 
hundred yards of the first river-bend. 
Here was an old beaver dam, a likely 
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spot for ducks. I prayed there would 
be at least one as I loaded my single- 
barrel. What was Maggie, the ardent 
hunter, thinking as he now prepared 
for action with dummy shells? He 
kept @ poker mask over his ruddy 
countenance, even when Rev-Algie 
stage-whispered gaily, “‘ Well, doctor, 
I do hope to put salt on the tail of 
another bird today.” 

“‘ Even a teal, eh ?”’ Maggie barbed 
the reminder to make sure Uncle Cy 
would pass up no claims. 

We stole softly over short brown 
grass, and the river, about thirty feet 
only in width, was all at once in view 
as we suddenly stood up on the rim 
of the bank. The flash of a glance 
showed no ducks in still water above 
the beaver dam ; and why .?—because it 
was glazed with ice! But the clamour 
of wings rose out of the fast shallow 
water immediately below. Over a 
dozen startled: mallards were taking to 
wing on the instant. 

“That big drake on the left,” said 
Rev-Algie, as if marking his bird. 

I took my cue and saw the drake 
go down; then reloaded hastily as 
the other guns roared. Too bad I was 
not observing their owners, my second 
shot being a waste of time. However, 
the result was apparent: five dead 
ducks floated down the fast current to 
bé stopped by a rim of ice below. 

M‘Gee’s face was a study in red. 
Rev-Algie caught my eye and winked. 
‘** Five. Good work; eh, doctor ?” 

“Only five!” None had fallen 
beyond range of Uncle Cy’s vision, and 
he was genuinely incredulous, but 
recovered quickly. ‘I must’ve missed 
my last shot.” 

** But I got one.” 

“Yes, Spud downed a big drake.” 
Rev-Algie quietly backed me up. 

“Good lad,” said Uncle Cy gener- 
ously ; then shook his head. “Im- 
agine me missing two shots! But I 


sure wasn’t missing on the start.” 
“Hell, you couldn’t miss—with ’em 

almost flyin’ into your pockets!” 

Maggie had not counted on presenting 
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uncle with such close-in shooting. And 
losing such an opportunity himself 
was a boomerang that dealt a salted 
wound. 

“You should talk,” Uncle Cy jibed. 
“You might as well have been snap- 
ping a cap-gun.” But he, looked 
puzzled; his voice lacked its usual 
scorn. 

I went off to help Rev-Algie ease his 
merriment, while his black pup re- 
trieved one after another of the ducks. 
“Nice work! Oh, jolly for you, old 
boy /” the trim little parson kept 
calling, unwontedly loud, laughing and 
slapping the knees of his _ riding- 
breeches. Doubtless his conscience was 
salved. 

“You were saying ice would improve 
our chances,.doctor,’’ he commented on 
return with the spoils. 

“That’s right. We won’t have to 
explore every bend and twist of the 
river ; for we know all the beaver dams 
and fast shallow spots. So we can 
cover ten miles while ordinarily we'd 
do two or three. Also we have the 
advantage of dropping right on to 
the ducks—and finding ’em congre- 
gated. You should be able to bore ’em 
stiff, parson.” 

“Me,” said Maggie. ‘ I was countin’ 
on long shots today.” He laughed 
ruefully. “It don’t seem fair.” 

** Blather,” said Uncle Cy. 
know this ice is a godsend.” 

For him it certainly was. As we 
drove on, stopping intermittently, our 
fortunes continued as begun. Uncle 
Cy, @ capital shot-in his day, proved 
himself deadly up to thirty yards. 
Beyond that range his miyopic eyes 
failed, and his claims were merely 
discrediting my hits; these Rev-Algie 
continued to mark even as he blazed 
away. 

As flock after flock went up from 
beneath us and each left two to six 
of its numbers behind, Uncle Cy’s 
smiles of satisfaction fought a frown 
of bewilderment. “Can’t you bums 
hit anything today, even by chance ? 
I admit you may be aiming at the 


* You 
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same birds{that I do, but nothing ex 
ever drops.” 

“Dear me!” Rev-Algie kept r. 
peating. “I do seem most ineffective, 
Dear me!” 

Maggie’s double- vlads remarks of 


self-condemnation were genuine enough, |; 


Missing such a chance to make a record 
bag when these grain-fat mallards could 
be frozen for winter keeping! And 
there might be no other such chance 
before the birds’ southern migration, 
if the frost held. Poor consolation was 
the success of what Rev-Algie had 
termed the scientific aspect of their 
experiment—determining just what was 
the range of Uncle Cy’s vision. And 
there seemed no way to make it self- 
evident. 

Now, having skirted the river by 
way of the hay-flats for seven miles, 
we reached a section of brush. The 
car could go no farther. Before turning 
back we halted ; Rev-Algie produced a 
thermos and some biscuits. We blessed 
the foreigner’s quaint custom of after 
noon tea, the day being cold. Then 
both Maggie and the parson retired a 
short way together into the brush. 

A pretext ? No doubt Maggie was 
now for calling off the dénouement of 
their plot. Could Rev-Algie, the sport, 
hold him to it ? 

“Well,” said Uncle Cyrus, his long 
shanks angling up sharply at the 
knees because the floor of the car was 
piled with ducks, “‘ I admit I’m beaten. 
For once I can’t diagnose what’s wrong 
with Maggie and that English parson 
What would you call it, Spud—dementis 
precox ?” 

** What’s that ?”’ I queried, glad of 
a loophole. 

** Oh, an adolescent decline character- 
ised by loss of interest in life; also 
marked by general incoherence of 
thought and action.”” Uncle Cy wor 
his clinical face. ‘‘ But no; they’ 
still sufficiently alive to shoot, and it’s 
really hurting Maggie, not hitting any- 
thing today. Rev-Algie doing likewise, 
however, makes it one too many. 
Now I wonder...?” 


the 
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He reached a skeleton hand for 
Maggie’s bag of cartridges and drew 
one forth, squinting at it with myopic 
eyes while I held my breath. 

“Now what do you make of that ?” 
he demanded, presenting the shell for 
inspection. 

“Nothing,” I managed, though my 
recrimping job was hardly perfect. 

“Nothing, eh?” said Uncle Cy, 
eyeing me sternly. ‘‘ Why, it’s marked 
No. 7shot! Only good for Hungarians 
and snipe. Wouldn’t fizz on a full- 
feathered mallard.” 

I would have doubted this had the 
charge been other than salt; for at 
the close range we had been shooting 
any size of shot should suffice. It so 
happened Maggie had given me No. 7 
shot to unload, partridge season being 
past; but was Uncle Cy to be fooled 
by that? I could tell him nothing 
about such matters. 

“Well, there’s only one way to 
get at the root of things,” he muttered. 
“Td hate to lose respect for a friend, 
or do less for one than he’d do for me.” 
So saying, Uncle Cy rapidly traded 
the cartridges in his own haversack, 
which had No. 4 size shot, for a 
goodly portion of both M‘Gee’s and 
Rev-Algie’s. 

“Now you just keep your lid on,” I 
was warned, ‘‘ and see what happens.” 

I trembled, certain Maggie would 
slay me for a turncoat. And yet what 
would I be if I warned him ? 

Though we had allowed time for the 
ducks to settle, the first open stretches 
of river proved duds. Also we can 
pass up those where M‘Gee and the 
parson were still shooting the blanks 
in their guns. Then came the test, 
which netted us a double: both long 
shots because of an intervening brush 
pile. So evidently M‘Gee and Rev- 
Algie, while they shot without hope 
of killing, were really aiming straight 
—either from sheer force of habit or 
wishful thinking. ‘ 

It was the next fruitful open water, 
however, that got as big a rise out of 
the two as it did out of the large flock 
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of mallards that went up. Seven 
dropped. And as this was better than 
one hundred per cent if attributed to 
Uncle Cy and me I hastily claimed 


three. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I got a double on 
my second shot!” (I had reloaded 
feverishly.) 


“Rats!” scoffed Uncle Cy. “I 
know I only got four myself; but I’m 
sure Rev-Algie took one that time— 
and maybe even Maggie accidentally 
got a break at last.” 

“Well, by gosh, I’d have sworn—” 
Maggie began, trading his frown of 
bafflement ‘for one of perplexity. He 
reached a beefy hand into his cartridge- © 
bag as if anxious to confirm his senses, 
then drew it forth empty. “ Aw, hell ; 
what’s the use ?” 

** And I ”’—our parson was jolted out 
of his usual cheery acceptance of the — 
status quo—‘‘ while wishing to discredit 
no one, almost fancied I made a double 
that time.” 

But what seemed certain to give the 
new game away were the long shots 
achieved. : 

““Dawgone it, Doc,” Maggie con- 
fessed frankly, “I wasn’t crediting 
your eyesight with no more’n thirty 
yards.” 

“Tt’s all a matter of light,” Uncle 
Cy explained. “I’ve got the sun 
behind me now, and glinting on the 
birds. You might call this a demon- 
stration of the variability of infracted 
rays on @ myopic retina.” 

“'That’s a mouthful to bog a mug 
like me,” Maggie admitted. 

Rev-Algie was equally puzzled. “I 
really hadn’t thought light could make 
so much difference.” 

Uncle Cyrus chuckled ; but for the 
life of me I could not read his mind. 

Could he be deceiving himself as 
the others were? He continued to 
claim the ducks as we went on to a 
further ‘demonstration’ of his pro- 
fessedly elastic vision. 

Breathlessly I awaited my deserts — 
as a twice-turned traitor; the dénoue- 
ment could not be long postponed. 
I pictured a flock splitting two ways, 
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with Maggie hammering down three or 
four birds, while Uncle Cy pumped 
away in the opposite direction. But 
the climax was not to be anticipated 
by my feeble imagination. Leave such 
fancies to Maggie M‘Gee—and the time 
and place to the location of some 
grazing beef stock, that of his unloved 
neighbour, Guggenheimer. 

’ Less than half-way back to town a 
herd of perhaps forty cattle straggled 
across our path. Through previous 
experience I expected this range stock 
to stand their ground menacingly, 
then at the last minute to-charge off, 
‘ tails high, in panic. But Maggie’s 
approach this time was slower, less 
alarming, and our position when he 
' stopped that we might investigate 
the river put us directly in line with an 
old black bull. And when Maggie and 
Rev-Algie stepped forth in the lead, 
this rather seedy-looking king of the 
herd lowered his head and snorted. 
Dust blew up as he stood there, switch- 

“Imagine breeding stock from that 
old scrub ! ’’ Maggie commented, appar- 
ently indifferent to a challenging red 
eye. “Guggenheimer can’t choose 
between bull and baloney !” 

The bull sensed the insult. He 
immediately grumbled to himself and 
began pawing the short brown grass. 

Maggie advanced serenely; and I 
should have known why, for knowledge 
of cattle was second nature to him. 
For all his courage M‘Gee knew enough 
to respect a mean beast. But he kept 
on till the glowering old bull was 
within range of Uncle Cy’s vision. 
Then Maggie roared, “On your way, 
bum!” 

A few more paces. ‘On your way 
now, or I'll salt you down!” Maggie 
threw up his gun. And so did the 

n. 

Suddenly I knew this was to be the 
dénouement of the farce they had 
played. To demonstrate how in- 
effectual was the charge in their guns ! 

“Don’t!” Uncle Cyrus and I shouted 
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together. But we were too late to hagSalt © 
a snap shot like M‘Gee. The bang ggHe’s ‘ 
his gun brushed aside further warning §Don't 

The big black bull, instead of whig§bull ot 
ing off at the noise, was distractaj Mag 
from the normal course. A pepperingg irom ‘ 
of No. 4 shot in the rump stung hingthe ‘ 
to fury. He bellowed once, thep pierce 
charged. “Se 

Maggie ran back. “ Gimme your gun doubl 
Spud! And you, Doc, head for thy “# 
car! Quick, for God’s sake!” my f 

Our slim English parson had perhap§ “Unc 
reserved his shot in order to speed wf !nev' 
a departing bull. Now as the brukg “© 
charged he stood his ground. Hg comm 
shot—once—twice—but his cartridge § nonse 
might just as well have been loaded 
with salt, for the bull never faltered, 
On he came. 

Rev-Algie coolly side-stepped at the 
psychological moment; then Maggie, 
with the gun he had wrested from my 
hand, despite my high-pitched advice 
to use his own, delivered the coup d 
grace. He shot from the hip, dodging 
as the monster somersaulted to earth. 

Suddenly I turned to run. Then 
my knees gave out. So I just sag N 
staring at M‘Gee. No_ blundering 
matador could have been less pleased 
with his work. He stood, wiping a 
sleeve across his forehead and eyes. 
His hat dropped off backwards. 

“* Guggenheimer’s bull,”’ the red giant 
muttered weakly. Guggenheimer’s bull! by 


It would be Guggenheimer’s.”’ bac 
“* Well” — Great - uncle Cyrus ap-§ Po 
proached from the rear—‘“‘ I’ve bee ho 

wondering about both your mental 
state and your vision all day, Maggie. dov 
Call that a black duck you dropped ?” Un 
** No, a pintail,”” Maggie snarled. jus 
ow 


Suddenly he went down on his knees 
to make a post-mortem. The dead 
bull’s rump was freckled with blood. 


A frown of puzzlement crossed M‘Gee's § 


broad red face. “Salt!” he exclaimed. 
“ec Salt ! ” 

“* Salt; Maggie ?”’ queried Uncle Cy. ha 
Then the old rogue’s voice became— ® 
gentle, soothing. “Oh no, Maggie § ™ 
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galt can’t cure his poor backside now. 
He’s dead. Don’t you understand ? 
Don’t you realise ... .? You shot the 
pull once too often, my boy.” 

Maggie’s wandering glance returned 
from Guggenheimer’s house, set up in 
the valley’s hills. His grey eyes 
pierced me through. 

“Salt, was it! Why, you dirty 
double-crossing littlkh——”’ 

“Honest, Maggie,” I swore, while 
my feet again prepared for flight, 
“Uncle Cy traded shells with you, and 
Inever dreamed: 

“Come now, Maggie,” Uncle Cyrus 
commanded briskly. ‘“‘ What’s all this 
nonsense about salt ?” 

Maggie gulped. His eyes besought 
Rev-Algie. 

Our hard-riding parson, whose pres- 
ence of mind and sense of humour had 
been unfailing till now, seemed hypno- 
tised by the corpse at our feet. If the 
truth came out, he would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of his parish. Sermons from 
him would hardly carry much weight 
hereafter. Without a doubt he was 
skunked—and looked it. 

Now he licked dry lips. “ Well, 
doctor, this has really become a diffi- 
cult business. And to explain is—ah— 
arather delicate task, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, let’s have it.” Uncle Cy 
seated himself on the dead bull and 
listened while Rev-Algie, supplemented 
by M‘Gee, floundered through the 
back chapters—their doubt of uncle’s 
powers of vision, if not his ability to 
shoot ; the whole story. 

“After all the ducks I’ve knocked 
down and shared with you three!” 
Uncle Cy was hotly indignant. “ And 
just because, that once, I claimed my 
own! Which I did because I wanted 
you to come to dinner tonight.” 

“You said you was havin’ company 
on Sunday,” reminded Maggie, the 
realist. ‘‘ This is Tuesday.” 

“Tush! You know Teasdale never 
has dinner on time.” Uncle Cyrus 
was crushing. Then he dropped his 
air of hurt dignity. ‘‘ What are you 
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going to do about this bull ? 
mum ?” 

“Oh, we can’t do that,” Rev-Algie 
protested. 

“Td sure like to,” Maggie admitted. 
“The old brute was past good service 
and he’s only worth about thirty 
dollars for hamburger; but Guggen- 
heimer ’ll claim he’s worth at least two 
hundred. He’ll ride us for trespassing, 
too.” 

“* Gug’ll certainly knife you, a chance 
like this.” Uncle Cy slapped the 
dead bull almost affectionately. 
“ Better bleed him out and save 
the meat, seeing it will cost you a 
couple of dollars a pound.” 

Though they had tried to. spare his 
feelings, he made no effort’ to solace 
M‘Gee or the parson. In fact, like a 
diabolical surgeon, he probed their 
wounds in the most damaging fashion ; 
and when at length we left the scene 
of our crime he was actually gleeful. 
“Come on, let’s see you face up to 
friend Guggenheimer.” 

Rev-Algie said, “Yes; let’s get it 
over.” 

Perhaps Maggie preferred any kind 
of backing to going alone; but he 
suddenly protested. ‘‘ We gotta keep 
Parse outa this. Ill take the rap.” 

“No,” Rev-Algie insisted firmly. 
““T’m equally responsible for this mad 
prank. For not an hour ago when you 
wished to call it off I held you to our ~ 
plan.” 

“Remember your ethics, Parse,” 
Maggie argued. ‘‘ You can’t go and 
give the church a bad name—even by 
lyin’ about how come we had to shoot 
that cross bull.” 

“ That’s right, Parson,” Uncle Cyrus 
insisted. ‘‘ Leave the dirty work to 
a professional like M‘Gee. And as for 
ethics, Guggenheimer ’Il see that justice 
is done.” 

We drove in silence awhile, save the 
wicked chuckles of my thoughtful 
uncle. 

But when we came to the sprawling 
hillside farmstead of M(‘Gee’s only 
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unfriendly neighbour, Uncle Cy was Maggie’s thick fingers stole up to 
first out of the car. scratch his red head. 
“Listen, boys,” he said. “Tl do ** Does that mean you knew all along 
the talking. Since an Anglican parson you wasn’t hittin’ the ducks yoy 
doesn’t throw any more weight around claimed ? ” 
here than Maggie, it’s best for me to “Yes,” Uncle Cyrus readily ad. 
settle with Guggenheimer.” . mitted. ‘‘ And long before last Thurs.| BIG 
Four or five of the Guggenheimer day your supine submission had become | «ticket 
children were trooping inquisitively worse than boring. So I thought to| within 
out of the gaunt frame house. Uncle teach you a lesson. Treating me as if | of the 
turned to ask where their unworthy I were a helpless old crock! And ag| by 2° 
progenitor was; then, having made for my sight ”’—Great-uncle actually | many 
himself more explicable, he was directed laughed—‘‘except for chances like | histori 
towards the barn. I made to follow. _ today, I’ve been shooting mainly at | brack 
He waved me back and set out alone— the whistle of wings or in the same | which 
if you failed to count the brood of general direction as you do—which I’ve | game, 
young Guggenheimers at his heels. always considered a dangerous business | Those 
We waited over half an hour. Dark- —trusting so much in the discretion of | grt 
ness was falling. others. Especially when there’s cattle | memo 
“* Well, they’re all paid for at last,” around.” as the 
Uncle Cy announced, waving towards Uncle Cy paused to emphasise the | hesits 
the kids on return. ‘The whole last, then concluded: “In fact I’ve play t 
damn nine. But it’s O.K. with me, more than once contemplated removing | * 
boys, as long as Gug doesn’t think he the shot from my shells for safety’s higher 
put over a fast one and start on another sake. But no, I always told myself; } 5™°- 
round.” that wouldn’t be fair to my partners, | multi 
“Good Lord, Doc!” Maggie ex- With me, y’see, it was a matter of | “Ticke 
claimed. “Either you didn’t value ethics to keep my gun loaded. So by | they 
his kids very highly, or that was a way of a further lesson to you I ought produ 
darned expensive bull. Did you men- to keep every duck I shot before after. | Latwe 
tion my name ?” noon tea.” Const 
“Certainly,” Uncle Cy again began “By Jove, doctor, you deserve | * wa 
to tease; then relented. “No, I’m _ them,” exclaimed the grateful parson, than 
taking credit for shooting the bull offering his hand. bilitie 
myself. I told Gug quite frankly it “The devil you do!” said Maggie. | be c@ 
‘was an- accident due to my rotten ‘* Ah, that’s a better spirit,” approved Alv 
eyesight.” Uncle Cy. most 
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CRICKET BETWEEN THE WARS. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


Bia wars do much more than halt big 
cricket. They have a way of marking, 
within scarlet brackets, whole chapters 
of the game. Although the Boer War 
by no means stopped play, it called 
many away from the fields, and 
historians were able to open one such 
bracket at the end of the nineties, in 
which some saw the golden age of the 
game, and to close it in August 1914. 
Those years saw remarkable, even 
great cricket, and people whose 
memories do not extend quite as far 
as the last century, while they would 
hesitate to use the word gclden of the 
play they then enjoyed, certainly gave 
it a high place in their memory ; 
higher than anything they have seen 
since. In our own day, there are 
multitudes who have only known big 
cricket between 1919 and 1939, and 
they may well say of an era which 
produced Hammond and Bradman, 
Larwood and Grimmett, Cameron and 
Constantine, that if it was not golden 
it was at least enthralling, and, in more 
than one season, stuffed with possi- 
bilities, some of them realised, some to 
be carried over until a quieter day. 

Always a kindly game, cricket is 
most so, perhaps, in the length of 
playing life it affords its great men. 
Grace’s. prowess spanned many more 
than one chapter, and if he be 
an isolated peak, there are both 
Australian and English cricketers whose 
active careers cover anything up to 
thirty-five years. That is a very long 
time in a strenuous game, and no 
doubt implies an ascending and 
descending curve of skill. But that a 
Hobbs, a Hendren, a Sutcliffe, or a 
Woolley can remain at or. near the peak 
of fame so long gives time for a legend 
to grow around them, and helps to 
make cricket unique. Nor can it be 
held that only in the early twenties is a 


player really at his best. There are 
those who have first broken into the 
game in the later thirties and made 
their mark, while who shall say that 
Wilfred Rhodes, when he turned out 
for his last: Test Match in 1926 at the 
age of forty-nine and helped to win it, 
was not vital to his side; or that 
Quaife, that ‘ pocket wonder,’ had lost 
more than a touch of his old skill when, 
two years later, at the age of fifty-six, 
he made his quiet century against 


Derby ? 
There have, of course, been com- 
plaints about this longevity, and 


perhaps its best purpose is served in 
linking one age to another. When 
the last cricket era opened, there were 
twenty or thirty first-rate cricketers in 
England and Australia able to carry 
over the traditions of the ‘ pre’ to the 
‘ post ’ war years. Warwick Armstrong 
in Australia and Hobbs in England 
stood as prime examples. How per- 
meating was this leaven can be seen 
from the cricket history of the early 
twenties. But the tiredness of an 
England emerging from an immense 
struggle seemed to have spread to the 
cricket field, and for years it was the 
Australians, coming from fresher air, 
who dominated the game. They 
played with such vim, Gregory and 
Macdonald bowled with such hostility, 
that it seemed zons, and was indeed 
some seasons before England, with new 
blood at last beginning to show itself, 
gave signs cf restored virility. Arm- 
strong once read a newspaper in the 
deep when England was batting. This 
was in the early twenties; by the 
middle of that decade both sides were 
fully awake, and by the time the 
thirties had begun newspapers, in the 
cricket season, had become almost too 
hot to hold. ; 

That there was a marked difference 
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in the standard of pre and pcst-war 
cricket is not open to serious doubt. 
The testimony is general, the reasons 
solid. Those who have seen their 
cricket only since the turn of the 
century may be pardoned for doubting 
whether the nineties was any more 
golden than the decade which followed. 
No one who saw big cricket in the 
twenties could have been in any danger 
of thinking it rivalled that of the days 
when Jessop still played for Gloucester, 
which was right up to the last war. 
The war had stolen something more 
than four years from the active life 
of men in their heyday. Its clouds and 
memories could no more vanish at 
once than could a new generation 
spring fully fledged to the wicket. The 
players were not the same, and we have 
the opinion of one of the greatest of 
them, Woolley, that—for instance—the 
pre and post-war Hobbs were two 
different batsmen. Even so, the post- 
war Hobbs-was giant enough. 

Another direct result of the war was 


“* Strike !”’ was the motto taken by 
the first Lord Hawke, hero of Quiberon 
Bay. The seventh lived well up to it 
in his famous leadership of the York- 
shire team; and it may be said that 
since his time Yorkshire have scarcely 
looked back. The largest county in 
England has certainly been so in 
between-war cricket. Yorkshire won 
the county championship twelve times 
between 1919 and 1939, and have 
provided many strong and consistent 
players of both the older and younger 
generations. George Hirst played for 
a little while after the last war; 
Wilfred Rhodes stayed much longer ; 
Sutcliffe was there throughout, staying 
to see a prime successor in Hutton, 
and in Verity almost as fine a left-arm 
bowler as his predecessor; one, inci- 
dentally, who has followed Rhoces in 
batting in England’s opening pair, 
though not as a regular practice. Then 
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the decline of the amateur. So far agp clout 
he was concerned, the nineties wagfticket 
indeed a golden age, and his decling}"!@ ; 
had been only gradual. But the war) ‘wh 


with an economic pressure which hag ee 


never since relaxed, changed all that, 
and in the last twenty years the 
professional has increasingly dominated 
the scene. There have been great 
amateurs—G. T. S. Stevens, K. § 
Duleepsinghi, A. P. F. Chapman, 
D. R. Jardine, R. W. V. Robins, 
Kenneth Farnes spring at random to 
the mind—but compared with the 
overwhelming host of professional talent 
their numbers have been slender. Nor 
does there seem any prospect that the 
balance will be redressed. This may 
be lamented ; but if it means that a 
nucleus at least of professionals brings 
something of the joyousness into the 
game that was the amateur’s best gift, 
perhaps the loss is not irreparable. At 
worst, big cricket is not everything, and 
the week-end cricketer will surely flourish 
as long as Broadhalfpenny Down. 


there was Holmes, whose county 
partnership with Sutcliffe rivalled in 
record the imperial partnership of 
Sutcliffe and Hobbs; and Bowes, 
almost as good a fast bowler as the 
times produced. Never have Yorkshire 
been lower than fifth in the table, and 
the next most successful county, 
Lancashire, carried away the honours 
five times only. Of the rest, Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire have each 
won once, and Middlesex, the only 
county to bring the Championship 
south, twice—in 1920 and 1921. There 
have been tussles since, but the north 
has certainly predominated, déservedly. 
Yorkshire play to win ; and those who 
have accused them of dulness must 
indeed have been blind to the unison, 
the keenness, and the grip which always 
inspires them. Yorkshire aggression is 
a delight. When it sparkles, as, for 
instance, when the sturdy Leyland is 
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clouting form (as he has often been), 
cket is at its best. Yorkshire never 
but there is enough relaxation 
elsewhere, and the contrast itself 
provides enjoyment. It was an axiom 
of D. R. Jardine, sternest of captains, 
that you should judge a cricketer’s 
form by what he did in the north. 
Little more need be said of a team 
which seemed able, just at the time 
he was most needed, to produce the 
right man and the right form. York- 
shire cricket is an education in the 
sterner side of the game. 

As for Lancashire, they, too, have had 
their great men such as the Tyldesleys, 
Parkin, Macdonald—imported from 
Australia—Paynter, not to mention 
Duckworth behind the stumps. Next 
to a Sydney Test with Jardine and 
Woodfall in command, probably the 
Battle of the Roses is the dourest scene 
in cricket. Whatever their place in 
the table, whatever the ultimate result 
of the match, Lancashire rise to this 
game as with the sound of a trumpet. 

Middlesex have, if anything, suffered 
from a plethora of talent, but their two 
giants have undoubtedly been Hearne 
and Hendren. Hendren kept his form 
almost to the last, to see the coming 
of those greatly promising players, 
Compton and Edrich. 

Of the less ‘successful’ counties, 
what is perhaps most remarkable is 
the consistency with which the stronger 
sides neared the top each year without 
ever reaching it. Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Gloucestershire—all four of these genial 
counties had their great men, and 
often saw victory within sight. For 
almost the whole span, Kent were 
dominated by Woolley, probably the 
greatest and certainly the most graceful 
left-hander who ever played, and by 
Freeman, indomitable bowler. When 
these two at last departed, Kent's 
curve took a downward turn; but 
their spirit was never more alive than 
at the end of the period, and Ames 
trmained the most consistent batsman- 
stumper in cricket. 

Hobbs, and in a lesser degree Sand- 
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ham, overshadowed the Surrey game 
for years; but there were vigorous 
youngsters whose star was rising. If 
F. R. Brown had been able to play 
more, the county’s place might well 
have been higher. In-later years their 
captaincy never quite regained the 
brilliance brought to it by P. G. H. 
Fender. In Tate, Sussex had a perennial 
champion, and one of the best bowlers 
of his pace of all time. In the 
later half of the period Sussex were 
always dangerous; they had a wealth 
of talent, and three years in succession 
(1932-33-34) ran the champions close. 
As for Gloucester, if they had ever 
carried away the honours, it must have 
been through Hammond. Of English 
between-war cricketers he stands pre- 
eminent. A complete batsman, one 
of the dozen greatest ever seen, a 
bowler who, had other calls on him not 
been so heavy, would have been near. 
the top, a star fieldsman, and the only 
professional who, changing his status, 
has led an English Test team. Such 
players arise seldom; when they do, 
they add glory to the game. Before 
leaving Gloucester, Parker of the old 
guard and Barnett of the young should 
be recalled—Parker for his wonderful 
consistency as a bowler, Barnett for 
his dash and style as an opening bat. 
At the other end of the county table 
there were (alas) equal consistencies. 
The highest place Northants ever 
reached in all the span of years was 
twelfth. Worcester, despite Root’s 
good years, fared little better, though 
in the last full season they made a 
sudden upward spurt to seventh place. 
Often must they have regretted how 
sporadic were the appearances of 
C. F. Walters and the Nawab of 
Pataudi, who, like K. S. Duleepsinghi 
of Sussex and England, revived much 
of the princely Indian magic which 
seemed to go with Ranjitsinghi. 
Glamorgan and Leicester, low rankers 
too, were also capable of an occasional 
upward jump, though Leicester were 
dependent far too long upon their 
veterans Astill and Geary, both of 
B 
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whom, with less work to do, would 
probably have had more showing in 
representative cricket. 

In the middle of the scale were to be 
found the unpredictable teams. The 
lowest, Somerset, though they lost 


some of their old skill of defeating the 
strongest sides, were capable of fine 
J. C. White had as 
long and steady a career as a first-class 
Welland, both as 
bowler and smiter, stood in the best 
traditions of his kind; Gimblett was 
a discovery who for a time at least 
Warwickshire 
and Hampshire, seldom dangerous to 
the strong counties, had their good 
matches, while Essex in later years 


entertainment. 


bowler as any ; 


electrified the staid. 


delivered some devastating blows even 
to Yorkshire. With Kenneth Farnes 
and Captain Stephenson in the team, 
plus Nichols and Smith, they could 
provide a battery of bowling which 
must have reminded older players and 


TI. 


So far as Australia and England 
were concerned, the early twenties 
were dominated by Gregory and Mac- 
donald. Their speed became a terror, 
and even the few good innings played 


against it, notably by George Gunn and 
Woolley, did little to destroy the 
hoodoo. The pair were just too good, 


far too good, for the average opponent. 
England regained ascendancy slowly, 
and might well have held it but for the 
appearance of the one and only 
Bradman. With him in the field, the 
state of excitement which arose over 
Test matches exceeded all reasonable 
bounds. Bradman was a phenomenon, 
@ prodigy. Records skittled before 
him like bails before Macdonald, and 
if he had too little chance to show what 
he could do on wet wickets, there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose 
that he could not have dominated any 
known condition of play. Bradman 
was attractive to watch, not so much 
by reason of his style, but because of 
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spectators of days when most countieg. ch 
could make the best batsman pay fq Austra 
his runs. every 

It was bowling which proved th, powlin 
universal weakness, and which, when + the 
found, brought counties towards th enougt 
top. Bowling was at the back of by wh 
Lancashire's success. Nottinghamshire sactics 
reached her heights with Larwood and his pe 
Voce playing. Derbyshire had Mitchell} ¢.jider 
Copson, and the Popes. But it is saief iontro 
to say that it was Yorkshire’s abilityf jenna 
to produce bowlers, steady, consistent} pla 
tireless, for every kind of wicket which} jpich 
ensured so many triumphs. In general} vere g 
though the bat predominated, it was} Aus 
not so much by reason of brilliance again 
in the players as because first-rateliime t 
bowlers were so seldom met withfg’Reil 
Barnes, most hostile of attackers, was} ¢rimn 
indeed still crashing stumps all through} They 
the period, but it was not, alas, in first§g, 0, 
class cricket, and even his best yearin the 
were behind him. contes 





his mastery and concentration. He 
was the perfect run-getting machine,§ other: 
a man who could adapt himself, quicklyfio lac 
and without fuss, to any state of produ 
the game. He and Macartney werlshown 
undoubtedly the most  attractivefand t 
Australians to watch in the years infAfrica 
question; though Kippax, M‘Cabe,f West 
and the brilliant, short-lived Jackson, fhave ; 
to name no others, gave many hours off 
pleasure. 

England did not win the rubber 
until 1926, but from then onwards, 
even when she lost, it was never it 
quite such a decisive sense as in the 
earlier years. A. P. F. Chapman’ 
team won again in Australia in 1928-29, 
but Bradman first appeared in this 
tour, and followed up his early inning 
by a staggering series of successes i 
this country. In 1930 he made 9749} 
runs in Test matches, with an average 
of 139°14. These figures shout fo 
themselves. A reply was necessary, 
and it came in a form which aroused 
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unties.ch repercussions in England and 
@Y for systralia that crises were the order of 
every Test match. It was Larwood’s 
cd thef howling under D. R. Jardine’s captaincy. 
whenf jt the time, Larwood’s pace was fierce 
the enough. Its hostility was added to 
ck of by what became known as ‘ body-line ’ 
inf tactics, forcing the batsman to defend 
d and} pis person, and backed by a ring of 
‘tchellF gelders on the leg side. Mercifully, 
is safe controversy has died with the con- 
ability} jemnation by the M.C.C. of this type 
istent, of play. In 1932-33 the Ashes with 
which} ;hich the English team returned home 
sneral,} were such indeed 
it was} Australia — Bradman — were 
liane} pain in this country in 1934, by which 
st-ratel time the Australians had developed in 
with} (Reilly a bowler fit to rank with 
3» Wai Grimmett in guile and _ tirelessness. 
rough} They held their advantage against 
 first-§g. 0, Allen’s men in their own country 
years} in the next series, and then, to end the 
contests, came the games of 1938. These 











Hef Beside the contests with Australia, 
chiné,§ other international cricket is apt to seem 
uicklyfto lack importance. It has, however, 
te offproduced some enlivening games and 
werefshown us excellent players. Matches 
.ctivefand tours have been seen with South 
Ts inf Africa, New Zealand, India and the 
Cabe,i West Indies, and it must sometimes 
kson, Fhave appeared that, beneath the Crown 
irs offitself, the strongest bond of Empire 
was in truth a sport understood by no 
other peoples. Even the women played 
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true, but doughty. 

Nor did England have it all her own 
way. Two rubbers were lost to South 
Africa ; not perhaps by the strongest 
teams the country could produce, but 
they were clear defeats, and South 
Africa found fine batsmen in Bruce 
Mitchell, Taylor, Owen Smith, and, in 
Cameron, a splendid punishing batsman- 
stumper. The West Indies had in 
Headley a run-getter of the top class, 
and in Constantine a player capable, 
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it! A comparatively small band it is ° 
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culminated in a draw, and with the 
mammoth Oval match, which included 
Hutton’s 364, the highest score and the 
longest individual innings in Test 
cricket. It lasted thirteen hours twenty 
minutes: the apotheosis of the Oval 
wicket. Test cricket had reached a 
climax of mingled absurdity and skill. 
The horrid and, it is to be hoped, only 
sequel was a match in South Africa so 
long that it could simply not be finished. 
Whatever changes the future brings, 
one will certainly concern preparation 
of wickets. When a game has lasted 
more than four days, in this country 
at any rate, it ceases to give pleasure. 
The best and most exciting have been 
lost and won in three. When emphasis 
falls upon endurance rather than 
strokes, it brings out the dulness, not 
the delight inherent in the game. With 
all due respect to the Hampshire 
veteran, better to watch three Frank 
Woolleys than eleven Philip Meads. 


IV. 


literally, of almost anything. Never 
was cricket dull when he was in the 
field! Under T. C. Lowry’s command 
New Zealand played some good cricket, 
and India—last to be granted ‘ Test’ 
status—discovered talented men. If © 
there was a tendency to regard these 
‘lesser Tests’ as in ‘some measure 
disturbing the tautness of the county 
game, they- did immense good in 
fostering cricket in other lands, in 
adding laurels to those already great, 
and in stimulating younger players. 

If the amateur has declined, and it 
is significant that in the last full 
season’s cricket Hammond’s was the 
only amateur name among the first 
twenty batsmen in the averages (while 
of bowlers there were none), the 
schools and Universities played some 
zestful games and produced cricketers 
whose names must have grown to 
glory had not other calls been made 
upon their time. Harrow, good as 
they often were, could: not break the 
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dominance of Eton through this period. 
Winchester had a fine record. Her 
leading player, D. J. Jardine, is assured 
of cricket immortality ; but there were 
many others, notably the Ashtons, 
coming from this school. Nor were 
the other great schools without credit. 
As for the Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge deserve a survey to them- 
selves, so rich in excitement were their 
matches. Both sometimes provided a 
real challenge to county teams, and 
always played on their toes in the 
Lords match, which retained its old 
glory and excitement. 

The public, from the very first 
post-war season when cricket was 
started with such painful hesitation, 
showed that there was no question of 
having lost its enthusiasm for the 
game. Season after season the big 
teams were assured of a healthy crowd 
of ‘supporters,’ and if the lesser fry 
had their financial difficulties, some 
magnate usually came forward to 
put them on their feet. It can safely 
be said that there were no signs of any 
decline in general interest when men 
dispersed for the wars. 

Last, @ word should be said of 
cricket journalism. The space devoted 
to the game in the thirties was quite 
out of proportion to its status as a 
game. ‘England (or Australia) col- 
lapses”? has been a normal headline in 
the papers at various stages of between- 
war Tests, odd as it may seem in the 
midst of greater realities. But this 
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lack of proper focus had at least ong 
good result. It ensured that mep 
who knew the game inside out kept 
the public informed of almost every 
stroke. Hobbs took up the pen as soon 
as he had played his last big innings, 
Neville Cardus, making each match 
into a scintillating miniature, gaye 
cricket between the wars some of its 
most happy pages ; while in a staccato 
style C. B. Fry, opening a career as 4 
journalist of spectacular success, made 
pungent comments on the play of 
the later years. Honour is also due 
to several good books of cricket re. 
miniscence, to Altham & Swanton’s 
polished and delightful history of the 
game, and—year by year—to the 
dumpy yellow magic of Wisden’s 
Almanack. 

In such a brief review there are sure 
to be many gaps and omissions, some 
of which will be glaring, all of which 
will arouse ire. But half the delight 
of cricket lies in its talk and its 
memories, and each individual will fill 
in his own lacunz# with stories of 
his titans, and with a _ wealth of 
pointed detail. Hares may be started 
which can be chased far and wide; 
speculation opened into that entrancing, 
difficult subject, the future of the 
game. One thing alone is certain: it 
will be as full of surprise as it will 
be of change; and it may be that the 
epoch which has passed will take on a 
higher status in the history of the game 
than we now suppose. 
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REPENTANCE. 


CapraIN JIM FRost sat in a canvas- 
backed chair under an asvning on the 
alter-deck of the brigantine Isabel, 
smoked his pipe, and stared moodily 
at the misty red globe that was drawing 
down towards the sugar-green shore 
of a bay in Queensland. The Jsabel— 
an island trader—was lovely ; in good 
looks she was far ahead of any yacht 
that came inside the Great Barrier 
Reef in those days, and just as clean 
and well kept by her crew of picked 
Kanakas. She had two tall well-raked 
masts and slim, beautifully tapered 
spars; and the snowy-white square- 
sails on the fore were neatly rolled 
up on the yards in a harbour stow. She 
was painted white, too—by far the 
best colour for the tropics—with a 
moulding of deep purple to show off 
her truly elegant sheer. She sailed like 
a witch, and handled like a small 
boat ; she had never failed her captain 
when he twisted and turned her among 
the reef-studded waters that lapped the 
islands, and during the eighteen months 
he had commanded her he had been ‘her 
devoted lover. He bought paint for 
her, and gold-leaf for the scroll that 
set off her perfect elliptical counter, 
out of his own pocket. He had to if she 
were to be kept up to the high standard 
he had set for her ; for the flint-hearted 
owner wanted money from her, instead 
of giving it to her. 

Within the past six months Jim 
Frost had acquired another love—a 
girl this time. He had just become 
mgaged to her. They used to go to 
the same Sunday School—the one in 
which she now taught—and he had 
liked her then, though he would pull 
her pigtail just to see her eyes flash ; 
but it was her love of sailing that 
attracted him again. She had come 
down to see the Isabel, and had stood 
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BY SHALIMAR. 


on the wharf beside her, lost in admira- 
tion, for half an hour. She had asked 
sensible questions about the spars and 
the rigging, and understood the answers. 
Jim was entranced; he had met his 
fate. So great was his passion for the 
brigantine that he could not possibly _ 
have loved anyone who did not share 
it. This girl did, and she was a worthy 
sharer. She was cool and capable, and 
had a soft turn of speech that was 
almost golden; her oval face was 
perfect, and her figure—well, to his 
mind, it matched the limes of his 
brigantine, and he could not think in 
that way of any other woman in 
Australia. Her eyes were wide open 
and their expression frank and straight- 
forward, like her character—and if only 
she could sail with him around the 
beautiful tropical islands to which he 
traded, the Isabel would be a floating 
paradise. He had cherished a hope 
that this might be; that the old 
skinflint would relax his fixed rule, 
even if only for once, and allow him 
to take her for one voyage—a honey- 
moon voyage. That hope had” just 
been rudely shattered. He was now 
faced with the option of either giving 
up the girl or giving up the brigantine 
—and that was enough to cause any 
infatuated Queenslander of twenty-six 
to stare moodily at the setting sun. 
With him on the Jsabel’s after-deck 
that evening were two other men: 
the old skinflint himself, otherwise Mr 
Morgan, the owner, and the new mate. 
Mr Morgan was a hard business man, 
with considerable interests in both 
shipping and sugar, but he had hitherto 
been honest, straightforward, and clean 
in his dealings. He was religious, too, 
a pillar of his church, and had been 
greatly respected, if not exactly liked ; 
but of late he had developed a mania 
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for getting rich quickly. In pursuit 
of that object he had severed his con- 
nections with the church and given up 
all pretence to respectability ; he had 
become a blackbirder. 

At that time, in spite of the Queens- 
land Government’s efforts to stop it, 
_the illicit recruiting of native labour 
for the Queensland sugar plantations 
was still going on around the islands 
in the South Pacific. Brigs and 
schooners, dodging the small warships 
that policed the Solomons, New 
Hebrides, and other islands, collected 
labour by specious promises and a 
display of cheap presents. As soon as 
the blackbirder’s hold was so full that 
not another native—male or female— 
could have been squeezed into it with 
a@ giant shoe-horn, she sailed for the 
nearest passage through the Great 
Barrier Reef and dumped her wretched 
cargo on one of the small islands where 
there was a depot. From there the 
labourers were got away in small 
parties, in boats, to the mainland of 
Queensland, where they were sold to 
unscrupulous managers of sugar planta- 
tions who did not ask questions. After 
that, disease and home-sickness .took 
toll of the exiles, and fresh supplies 
were always_in demand. It was a 
thoroughly disreputable business, and 
when, through the indiscretion of the 
new ‘mate of the Isabel, it leaked out 
that Mr Morgan was going to take a 
hand in it, the people of the port were 
astounded. That was why he had given 
up the church ; it was as if an elder of 
the Kirk in a Highland town had 
resigned in order to run an illicit still. 
The leading men, and such friends as 
he had, tried to persuade him to change 
his mind, but he had always been 
mulish in his obstinacy, and never 
more so than then. He had the courage 
of his convictions, too, such as they 
were ; and he announced his intention 
of sailing in the Isabel on her first 
blackbirding venture. The people could 
think what they liked. 

After that, it is little wonder that 


Jim Frost’s fiancée presented him with 
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an ultimatum. He was to find that tl} 
perfect oval face could express deter 
mination ; the wide open eyes, as jg At< 
the old days, could flash with righteoug ancho 
wrath ; the golden voice could be stem and 
“I will not marry a blackbirder,” gh Hebri 
said firmly. ‘Either ‘you give yp Great 
that loathsome business or I hang wind, 
your ring back.” She v 
Jim pleaded for time; he had onlyp in the 
got to know about the change of trade partic 
the day before ; he could not leave th small 
Isabel on the eve of her sailing. The an isl 
girl made a concession: he could make New | 
one voyage and give his decision at the acquil 
end of it. He pleaded for sympathy it ha 
she must know what giving up the native 
Isabel would mean to him. Again the unsop 
eyes. flashed with wrath, and he lefif He c 
with his tail between his legs. reliab 
The third person on the after-deckf impre 
of the brigantine was her new mate anf the t 
her owner’s adviser, a thoroughhj Pacifi 
unpleasant person and an experienced} Direc 
unscrupulous blackbirder. People saiif to th 
it was he, with his tales of easy money, 
who had played on Mr Morgan’s greel 
and led the shipowner from the path 
of virtue. Stringer, the mate, was : 
curious mixture of brag, bravado, ani 
low cunning. He had a face like leather, 
and it was disfigured by three scar 
also a broken nose—probably acquire 
in a drunken brawl, though he claimed 
that it had been broken during 
desperate fight with savages in Nev 
Guinea. His hair was black, streaked 
with grey, and his small eyes wer 
nearly black also. He had a habit o 
casting suspicious, surly, side glance 
without moving his head. He wa 
likely to be an extremely awkwari 
shipmate, and Captain Frost already 
hated him; for not only had he ani 
his blackbirding got the captain into 
his present thoroughly disagreeable 
predicament, but he had supplanted 4 
cultured young mate who had sailed i 
the Isabel for eighteen months and we 
her captain’s close friend. After him} the | 
—this! Truly the bottom was droppilg 
out of a hitherto pleasant world, and 
the brigantine had become polluted. 
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shat the 
3 deter 
, as ig At dawn next day the Isabel weighed 
zhteoug anchor, shook out her white wings, 
estem§and departed. Bound for the New 
ar,” shi Hebrides, she passed safely through the 
ive upp Great Barrier Reef, and, with a leading 
| handf wind, headed out into the Coral Sea. 
She was making for Malekula, almost 
ud onlyf in the centre of the group, and more 
f trad particularly for an anchorage in a 
ave tht small strait between that island and 
. hep an islet called Arel. That part of the 
d make} New Hebrides, according to information 
at the| acquired by Stringer, was virgin ground ; 
pathy} it had never been tapped, and the 
up the natives should prove to be simple, 
ain th unsophisticated, and easily led away. 
he lefif He claimed that his information was 
reliable, but his easy optimism did not 
er-deckf impress Captain Frost, who had taken 
ate andj the trouble to read up the ‘South 
oughly} Pacific Pilot,’ the official Admiralty 
ienced§ Directory of those waters. Its reference 
le saidf to the inhabitants of the New Hebrides 
money} was short and distinctly uncompromis- 
3 greeijing: “The natives are dangerous 
» pathy cannibals.”” Also he had been told by 
was a beachcomber he had met that an 
io, andj unscrupulous French trader had landed 













eatherf on this very island and traded cheap 

scary muskets and ammunition for enough 
quired} copra to fill the hold of his schooner. 
laimedi Well, if the natives of Malekula were 
ring # addicted to long pork, they were very 
1 New welcome to his two companions who 


reaked} would be looking after the shore end of 
the business. 

Stringer had turned out to be an 
excellent seaman, but he was no 
navigator, and most of his blackbirding 
had been done in the Solomons. 
He had to confess that he had 
no idea how to get to the desired 
anchorage, so Captain Frost, who did 
not know the group, having always 
taded to the Trobriands and New 
Guinea farther north, chose the channel 
between Espiritu Santo—the island of 
the Holy Spirit—and the north end of 
ypping} Malekula to get to the side of the 
i, andj latter where, according to one of his 
ed. | crew, Arel lay. The Kanaka said he 
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would know the way when he caught 


‘sight of two mountains. The navigation 


was tricky, and the chart at that time 
not too reliable. In places it expressed 
its own .doubts of the existence or 
positions of coral reefs by such warnings 
as E.D. or P.D. As the speedy, 
weatherly Isabel beat through the , 
channel against the fresh trade wind, 
she frequently approached close to the 
coast of Espiritu Santo, which was 
aflame with flowering bougainvillee. 
By the time Captain Cook discovered 
the New Hebrides he must have run 
short of really descriptive place-names ; 
for on that sparkling morning anything 
less like the misty isles off the west 
coast of Scotland could hardly have 
been imagined. 

The Isabel worked her way down the 
coast of Malekula, and the Kanaka 
recognised his mountains. They were 
the 3000-feet high Mount Penat on 
Malekula and the 4000-feet coned peak, 
Marum, on Ambrym, an island to the 
eastward—both volcanoes that were 
supposed to be extinct, though they 
could not have been extinct long; for 
their scorched sides had not begun to 
acquire a clothing of earth and vegeta- 
tion. That morning a heat. haze seemed 
to shimmer over them, while at sea-level 
all was clear. Presently, as the Isabel 
sped on, the islet of Arel opened out 
clear of Malekula, exposing the strait 
between, and the Kanaka, having seid 
his piece, retired quickly lest he should 
be asked to do anything more. The 
Isabel was headed towards the entrance. 

Captain Frost had no plan of the 
strait. He relied on the well-tried 
method of reading the water, which 
never fails the island captains when 
the sun is well up over those crystal- 
clear waters. Where the sea is deep 
the water is blue; over the coral reefs 
it is green—and the deeper the water the 
darker the blue, the more shallow the 
water over a reef the lighter the green. 
The Isabel sailed into the strait; on 
both sides of it dense tropical bush 
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came down to the coral-sand beaches, 
but as they went on they saw clearings 
where coconut palms had been planted. 
Green water came out from the beaches 
‘on both sides, but the middle of the 
strait appeared to be clear right up to 
where it suddenly narrowed. There, 
in a bend, was a large clearing on which 
stood a village of huts raised on stilts, 

some of the huts being right on the 

water’s edge. Several large canoes, 

and many outrigger ones, lay on the - 
. sand. Obviously off that village would 

be the place to anchor, though so far 

the captain, surveying it through his 

telescope, had not seen a single human 

being. 

Theré was no sign of the water 
shoaling. Out in the middle of the 
strait, where the Isabel was quietly 
sailing, the water was still deep blue. 
She seemed to be just gliding along, 
but the shores on both sides were 
slipping past quickly. Captain Frost 
gave orders to shorten sail, and the 
well-trained Kanaka crew had the 
brigantine stripped to mainsail and 
fore-topmast staysail in an incredibly 
short space of time. Stringer was 
becoming worried. Evidently he was 
not entirely ignorant of the dangerous 
character of the inhabitants, and he 
was used to welcoming canoes coming 
off to meet his ship. The nearer they 
got to the village the more the bravado 
seemed to ooze out of him ; he did not 
seem to be quite the same swashbuckler 
that met Mr Morgan for the first time 
in a@ saloon bar. 

“Better bring her up, cap’n,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ We don’t want to get 
too close.” 


Til, 


The anchorage had only been reached - 
in time ; five minutes after the anchor 
fell to the bottom the breeze died away 
completely ; the surface of the strait 
was like a polished mirror, and the 
air became sultry and oppressive. 
Captain Frost looked across to Ambrym 
Island and noticed that, though the 


I don’t like. They’ve seized ships and 
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** How the hell can I bring her up? the 1 


Captain Frost snapped. “TI can’t let » 


* an anchor into the depth of the ocean,’ 


To emphasise this explanation th 
Kanaka, heaving the lead from the stay. 
board chains, repeated his monotonoy 
chant: ‘‘Twelb faddom; no bottom!” 

Even under the shortest of canya 
the fine-lined brigantine was forging 
ahead, though the breeze had become 
light. She had too much way on. he 
for Stringer, who was fidgeting uneasily, 

“What's the matter with you, any- 
way ?” Mr Morgan demanded. “ We've 
got to go ashore, haven’t we ?” 

“ Yes, in daylight. It’s the darknes 


massacred their crews at night befor 
now.” 

Still the leadsman reported no 
bottom, but the colour of the water 
was changing. The tint of coral water 
was coming into it. 

“* By de deep—eight !” 

*“‘ Hard down the helm!” 


The Isabel swung sweetly into the 
wind. Eight fathoms would do her 
nicely. 

* Let go!” 


The anchor splashed into the water 
and the cable rattled out of the hawse- 
pipe. Hundreds of large black-and- 
white pigeons rose from the bush and 
circled above the tree-tops; for the 
first time there came a hint of human 
habitation: a dog barked. The flap- 
ping sails were subdued, then neatly 
stowed. The Isabel lay quietly to her 
anchor, 

“Swing out the boat, captain,’ Mr 
Morgan said. ‘The mate and I ar 
going ashore as soon as we have fed.” 


sky overhead was clear, Marum was 
smoking. The only boat—a large long- 
boat—was swung out and lowered 
into the sea. The cover of the main- 
hatch was removed, and from the hold 
trade goods—tobacco, bush-knives, and 
cheap calico—were transferred to the 
boat, These-provided the bait to catch 
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the labourers, and presumably Mr 
Morgan meant the calico to be educa- 
tive; for at that time the natives of 
Malekula went about savagely and 
indecently naked. The owner and 
the mate went below to their mid-day 
meal. 

Captain Frost lingered on deck, 
ostensibly to supervise the work, 
really because he had a strong desire 
to eat alone; and it was only when 
his white companions disappeared down 
the companionway, and he at last had 
time to.look around, that the exquisite 
beauty of the anchorage and the shores 
that fringed it thrust at his heart 
almost with the burning pain of a 
knife-stab. Nothing moved anywhere ; 
the brigantine lay dead still; the boat 
nestling alongside was not even rubbing 
against her copper sheathing. From 
the deepest cobalt to seaward the 
water gradually changed to the blue 
of a robin’s egg; then, on the edge of 
the reefs, to pools of the clearest 
emerald green. Those merged into 
absinthe which lapped up to the shore, 
and there only in the enchanting 
panorama was there movement. All 
along the beaches the absinthe melted, 
gently creaming into froth as snowy- 
white as the dazzling coral sand. 
Beyond the be ches was the bright 
green foliage of the bush, splashed 
here and there with huge blossoms of 
the brightest crimson and the brown 
trunks and yellow-green fronds of the 
palms. And everything—from the 
scorched side of Mount Penat down 
to the bush with its crimson blossoms, 
the palms, and the huts standing on 
tilts—was reflected with startling 
sharpness in the great mirror of the 
strait. It is difficult to imagine perfect 
peace where man eats man, yet here 
itseemed to be. Not a speck of cloud 
moved in the sky; nothing rippled 
the glassy surface of the water; on 
shore nct a leaf or frond rustled; the 
tilence was almost overwhelming in its 
peacefulness. 

Softly, so that his footsteps on the 
deck would not disturb it, the captain 
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moved to the rail and looked down 
through the pellucid water at the 
beautiful sea-growth branching upward 
from the coral bottom. Through the 
quivering branches there swam fairy 


fishes of amazing shapes and extrava- 


gantly brilliant colours—golden, silver, 
turquoise-blue, emerald green, and coral 
red. He had seen such dream-gerdens 
in other places, but never tired of 
gaZing at them through the cool, blue 
depths. Only one thing was wanting: 

if she could be by... The spell was 
broken by the coarse voice of Stringer 


.as the two white men emerged from the 


companionway. Not interested in: 
beautiful sea-gardens, Mr Morgan was 
rubbing his hands briskly at the 
prospect of action in support of his 
quest for more wealth. Suddenly the 
stillness was rudely shattered; from ~ 
the heart of the mysterious bush there 
came the report of a single musket-shot 
which startled every bird in the vicinity 
into flight. Stringer jumped as if he 
had already been shot. 

. “Get the hands into the boat and 
we'll push off, captain,’ Mr Morgan 
said impatiently. 

Stringer was regarding the’ beach 
doubtfully ; for still not a human 
being had been seen on it, nor was there 
a canoe afloat in the strait. 

“You might post a look-out up the 
foremast, cap’n,” he said, “and if he 
sees a crowd of natives with spears you 
might fire the gun.” 

The white men got down into the 
boat and the Kanakas manned the oars. ° 
What they thought about it all—for 
one or two of them were reformed 
cannibals—no one could have told; 
their lean brown faces were inscrutable. 
The boat moved away, and the farther 
she got from the brigantine the sweeter 
the air seemed to become. The captain 
sent a Kanaka up to the fore-topmast 
head, then busied himself loading and 
priming the brass signalling cannon. 
The job took some time, and when it 
was finished he did not trouble to 
look along the strait to see how the 
boat was progressing. He shouted to 
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the steward to bring his food, which 
he was going to enjoy for the first time 
since leaving Queensland. 

He went down into the cabin, which 
seemed like home again, Though the 
skylight and stern ports were open it 
was stuffy down there; but, of course, 
there was no breeze outside. He was 
about to ladle soup from the tureen 
when, to his amazement, its contents 
suddenly oscilated violently. He cast 
an eye upward to the skylight; the 
tell-tale compass card was spinning 
wildly. Confused shouting reached him 
from the deck, and he distinguished a, 
note of panic. He dashed up. the 
companionway staircase and out on to 
the deck. The Isabel’s jibboom was 
sweeping ‘past the background of bush 
as if she were a giant spinning top ; 
before he went below she had been as 
still as an immovable rock; now she 
was making him giddy, and he clung 
to a backstay. The curious thing was 
that the sea was as calm as before ; 
it was no surface whirlpool that was 
spinning the brigantine, the trouble 
must be in the depths where the branch- 
ing sea-growth swayed. He looked 
down, but the water was foul, as if 
with mud. Vaguely he thought that 
he had never heard of mud where there 
was coral. 

The look-out yelled and pointed 
ahead. The Isabel had almost stopped 
spinning ; her jibboom was coming to 
rest . heading seaward, and bearing 
down on it was a tremendous mountain 

* of water, a wave such as he had never 
dreamt of. A moment later it looked 
less like a mountain and more like a 
high liquid wall that stretched right 
across the strait from shore to shore, 
and roared as it came on. It was far 
higher than any bore or tidal wave 
could possibly be, and, taken in con- 
junction with what had _ already 
happened, could only be due to a 
convulsion of the ocean bed. The 
captain’s first thought was that it was 
fortunate his vessel was only half 
loaded, his second that even then she 
could never rise to it. Its nearest 
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side, which he could now see wag 
sloping, was like a sheet of glass, but 
there was a disturbance beyond it, for 
its crest was breaking heavily. He 
had to crane his neck to see the crest, 
which seemed to tower as high as the 
fore cross-trees where the look-out wag 
perched. 

The wall of water was moving swiftly; 
it was on the Isabel ; the tilting jibboom 
was just lifting clear of it. The bows 
went soaring upward ; up, and up, and 
up! It seemed as if she was bound 
to be thrown right over backward, for 
she was already sitting on her rudder, 
Aloft the look-out, clinging like a 
monkey to the topgallant rigging, was 
screaming with terror. The panic. 
stricken hands on deck had been caught 
before they could grab anything and 
thrown along the deck, where they 
brought up right aft. They lay beside 
the wheel in a heaving heap. The 
anchor held for a second or two, then 
was torn from its coral bed; it must 
have been. hanging straight down from 
the hawse-pipe at the end of thirty 
fathoms of cable, for the sea-bottom was 
shattered beneath it. 

Dumfoundered, almost petrified, Cap- 
tain Frost clung to his backstay, his 
legs dangling. Once he saw the 
uprising bows check, and thought the 
anchor had done it. Perhaps it had; 
perhaps the slight, almost miraculous 
check had saved the Isabel from turning 
upside down. She soared to the 
troubled crest, straightened up, then 
slid down the other side of the wall. 
Again she almost attained a per 
pendicular position ; her jibboom lead- 
ing, she was diving straight down as if 
intent on bashing her figurehead against 
the coral bottom. She levelled out on 
the plain at the back of the receding 


wall, but for ber there was no rest. fi 


In a welter of seas she swayed, rolled, 
pitched, lifted, and laboured, her 
anchor dragging on the shattered sea- 
bed. Terrific cross-currents spun her 
towards the reefs of Arel and back 
almost to the bush-clad shore of 
Malekula. Her captain encouraged her. 
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“ Good girl! Never failed me yet!” 
he said as he patted her broad teakwood 
rail. 
At last there came evidence that 
both Malekula and Arel were inhabited. 
Above the dull roar, as of escaping 
steam, of the blast from the titanic 
crack in the sea-bed there rose the 
frenzied screams of the islanders. 
Captain Frost looked up. The natives 
of Malekula were flying to the foothills 
in a vain search for safety. Like lines 
of black ants those from the coast could 
be seen climbing narrow paths along 
ledges—but not for long. Destruc- 
tive forces were a work there also. 
Even as he watched, ledges collapsed 
and hurtled some of the terrified 
wretches down the hillside again. The 
islands themselves were being riven ; 
the strait between had become a boil- 
ing, muddied flood that was rising 
bodily. Helplessly he watched that 
flood as it swept irresistibly up the 
beach of Arel and drove in devastation 
over the reefs and among the palms of 
Malekula. 

It seemed to bank up in the narrow 
neck of the strait and frothed into the 
village. It lifted the canoes lying on 
the foreshore and threw them among 
the wreckage of the huts it had torn 
out of the ground. It uprooted fronded 
palms in hundreds and killed goats, 
pigs, and poultry; then something 
more terrible happened. Some fresh 
outburst of that submarine cataclysm 
seemed to sap the very foundation of 
the two islands. Visibly their fore- 
shores dropped twelve feet or more, 
spilling out yet more natives as they 
tried to flee to safety. It seemed to 
Captain Frost that none could survive 
on those shores; they were rocking ; 
the dense tropical bush was dis- 











integrating. The magnitude of the 
disaster appalled him; the men of 
is crew were on their knees, knocking 
n the deck with their heads, beseeching 
ercy from whatever gods they 
rshipped. 

But again his brigantine called for 
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all his attention, though he was almost 
powerless to help her. Once more her 
anchor was torn from the coral, and 
she was swept, spinning helplessly, 
from one side to the other of the 
muddied, confused strait. At times the 
anchor held to bring her up all standing, 
and the cable tightened with a jerk 
that threatened to tear the windlass 
out of her. Then it would lose its 
grip again and away she spun. It was 
near Arel that she came to rest; but 
up the straining cable there quivered 
an unmistakable message. Though 
the brigantine was at rest the cataclysm 
had not ended. Shocks from the sea- 
bed were felt at ever-shortening inter 
vals ; the shuddering Isabel was like a 
sounding-board. 

Shock had followed shock till Captain 
Frost felt he could hardly endure 
another ; then suddenly he was shaken, 
and his chattering crew silenced, by a 
more stupendous spectacle than any 
that had gone before. Just as the 
rocking shores had sunk bodily twenty 
minutes before, so, to the accome 
paniment of a frantic strumming on 
the cable, they rose, dripping, out of 
the sea. A gigantic upheaval had 
lifted Arel out of a monstrous whirlpool ; 
the water which had flooded far into 
the bush rushed back into the strait, 
It was not as if the whole strait had 
receded, for the foreshore of Malekula 
was still well under water; rather it 
was as if the whole of Arel was being 
levitated by some tremendous, super- 
natural, unseen power. Foot by foot 
the reefs of living coral, in which the 
marine polyps were still active, shed 
the sea which had covered them so 
long, and rose into the sunshine glowing 
with their marvellous tints. For a 
minute or two the Isabel fought against 
the stream that was rushing towards 
Arel as if to fill a vacuum, then she 
settled down and lay quietly to her 
anchor. Captain Frost, thinking that 
his troubles were over and that the 
islet had been permanently lifted, lit 
his pipe. 
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Captain Frost turned his telescope 
en to the clearing where the village 
had stood, hoping to see some survivors 
and anxious about his own boat’s crew. 
The stretch of white sand was still 
covered by the sea, and it was empty of 
life; there was no sign of the boat 
anywhere. And now he got the 
impression that the strangest thing 
of all was happening— it seemed to be 
snowing over Malekula! Actually 
snowing as he had seen it in New 
Zealand! The flakes were thin, so 
they did little to obscure the island and 
the blue sky, and they were spreading 
out over the strait. They fell silently 
on the deck, but they were not snow- 
flakes; they were particles of white 
voleanic dust. From the eastward there 
came a distant, dull roaring sound, dif- 
ferent from anything that had preceded 
it. The captain looked over in that 
direction; Marum, on Ambrym Island, 
was on fire. A moment later part of 
Mount Penat, on Malekula, blew up. 
Columns of flame and smoke belched 
into the sky. Three separate detona- 
tions shook earth and sea, and three 
separate streams of lava flowed down 
the sides of the mountain. A blast, 
expelled from the side nearest the 
Isabel, was throwing out glowing stones, 
dust, and gases. 

Looking up, Captain Frost saw a 
terrible sight. He saw the flames and 
black clouds. He saw a black destroy- 
ing stream, glowing with live cinders, 
rushing down the slope like a tornado, 
spreading like a fan, and overwhelming 
@ column of black, human termites 
fleeing upward from the wrath they 
still expected to come from the sea. 
It killed every living thing in its path 
and rolled, with a loud hissing, over the 
clearing. If the village had not already 
been drowned, it would have been 
burnt and buried. The lava raised a 
wave that reached out to the Isabel, 
fortunately lying near the Arel ghore. 
The water alongside her steamed ; off 
Malekula it was boiling, and many 
wretched natives were burned to death 
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while trying to swim. 
the beach a great patch of bush we 
ablaze. Fog, a dense fog of blag 


dust, enveloped the island, though th 


strait on the Arel side was still clear, 


The westering sun was now beating 


on the reclaimed coral reefs of the islet, 
and they glowed blood-red, orange, ani 
deep purple in its rays. Awed though 
he was, the captain stood lost i 
admiration of their beauty. But suc 
a transcendent picture 
endure ; 


passed along the sea-bed and trans 
mitted its passing up the tautened 
cable. In less than a minute the polyp! 
created reefs had sunk back into th 


water, and the seas were again flooding 


the land they had already littered with 
devastation. 
caused by this great submergence, ther 
was comparative peace—but not fq 
long. A second great liquid wall cam 
like a gigantic bore through the strait, 

Again the Tsabel rose to a comber sud 
as no natural power known to 
gales of wind, or tides could hay 
raised. Again her anchor was snatchel 
from the bottom as, fairy-like in he 
buoyancy and beauty of line, sh 
essayed another adventurous climb ove 
an almost perpendicular mass of water 
This time, however, she was not head a 
to it; she was broadside on,. whid 
increased the danger, and she was lifte 
bodily, heeling away from the wall 
she rose, till she was perched dizzilyi 
the foam of the great, tortured, s 
crest. For a moment she remaili 
perched on that uneasy summit, almo 
upright, then the crest rolled on ps 
her and revealed the deep trou 
following behind it. 


oir 


* Now!” Captain Frost gaspe 
“Now!” or, its equivalent, t 
Kanakas cried. 


For a few seconds they looked de 
into the trough which was foul wil 
debris, with matted, tangled tre 
palm fronds and green coconuts, ail 
the bodies of men and animals; thé 
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the Isabel heeled over till she was 
almost on her beam-ends, and literally 
fell into the trough. She fell dizzily, 
like a stone, and arrived on her side 
at the bottom of the wall with a great 
splash such as that made by a vessel 
launched broadside on. So great was 
her angle of heel that it seemed impos- 
sible for her to recover. That she 
eventually came upright with an 
incredibly rapid jerk, just as the 
captain had kicked off his shoes and 
warned the Kanakas to swim to Arel, 
not to Malekula, hardly astonished 
the man who loved and trusted her, 
though the men saw her recovery as 
a miracle. : 

On a level keel, but spinning round 
and round in the whirlpools, she drifted 
helplessly towards the Malekula shore. 
Everywhere, in scores, were the bodies 


witht of the drowned—kept restlessly on the 


surface by the under-lash—and the half- 
drowned, clinging to the boles of palm 
trees and the stilts from the village 
huts. In spite of their evil reputation 
and savage, repulsive nakedness Cap- 
tain Frost would gladly have tried 
rescue work, but his only boat was 
away, he knew not where. By dangling 
ropes’ -ends he invited some of the 
swimmers to come alongside, but even 
though exhausted they swam farther 
away. Suddenly one of them gave a 
heart-rending shriek of agony, threw 
up his arms, and sank; and one by 
one the others did the same. Like 


ifteg the brigantine, they had been drifted 


by a surface current so close to the 
dust-shrouded coast of Malekula that 
they had reached bciling water. It 
was steaming and bubbling all round 
her, and then there came a warning 
of something worse—the roaring and 
crackling of a great bush fire. A breeze 
had sprung up from the direction of the 
island, and soon volcanic dust, smoke, 


@ and sparks were flying over the Isabel. 


One of the neatly rolled-up sails caught 
fire, but before a Kanaka could get 


itp “loft to beat it out the dragging anchor 
@ held; the brigantine had brought up. 


Severely shaken and unnerved though 


@ he was, Captain Frost saw in a flash 
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that he had to get his ship out; that 
immediate action was necessary. 
Luckily extra hands had been taken 
on for the boating part of the black- 
birding business, so that, with the 
exception of the boatswain, he had a 
full crew—and a very smart crew—cn 
board. In less than a minute, though 
sparks were stinging their half-naked 
bodies, they had manned the windlass 
and were heaving the anchor clear of 
the bottom; then a couple of them 
sprang aloft to loose the topsails. Two 
of the jibs were run up to pay her head 
off, and the lower topsail was sheeted 
home. The smartest man-of-war could 
not have been got under way more 
quickly. The upper topsail was hoisted, 
and the lovely little vessel responded. 
to the pressure on her canvas like a 
thing of life. But by that time all 
hands were choking; hot dust had 
seared the ‘captain’s eyes, face and 
hands, .and sparks had set fire to his 
shirt. He took the wheel himself and 
steered by compass till the Isabel 
cleared the dust, the bodies, and the 
wreckage. He still stood on,« and 
eventually anchored in the sun-bathed 
waters near to the Arel shore. 

Captain Frost felt much better; the 
spell of swift action and successful 
endeavour had pulled him together, 
and restored the nerve that being the 
passive witness of a score of horrors 
had almost wrecked. He had been 
lonely, too, and: had felt the want of 
another white man like his last mate. 
The shuddering sea-bed was still trans- 
mitting its messages up the chain cable 
to the deck, but gradually the intervals 
between the tremors became longer. 
The final tremor was a short one, and 
five minutes later the sea was calm, 
with only debris, scum, and dead fishes 
to show that for four hours nature had 
gone mad around those islands. It was 
the sort of peace that they felt was 
permanent, and already the Kanakas 
were clamouring for the evening meal 
of bullamacow which the cook was 
preparing in the galley. Captain Frost, 
scorched and thirsty, looked forward to 
several cups of strong tea. 
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Sunset was serene and peaceful. 
Arel seemed to have changed but little ; 
on Malekula bush fires were still 
smouldering, and two children were 
wandering over the, clearing where the 
village had stood. Otherwise nothing 
stirred. About ten o’clock Captain 
Frost was lying back in his deck-chair 
reviewing the events of. that truly 
horrible day and pondering over what 
he would do in the morning. He must 
ascertain the fate of his shipmates, yet 
he had no boat with which to land. 
He decided that the only course open 

- to him was to wait till the sun got 
well up, so that he could see the reefs, 
then sail slowly right through the 
strait, keeping a sharp look-out on 
both sides. If he failed to discover 
anything he would go back to Queens- 
land and report to the Government. 

It was a beautiful night. The young 
moon was like a silver sickle in a 
cloudless sky ; the calm, dark waters 
were plentifully bespattered by the 
reflettions of myriads of stars. Both 
from Arel and Malekula there floated 
off long-drawn crooning choruses of 
disaster. The savages were grieving 
for their dead, and praying that the 
dark gods they worshipped were satis- 
fied with their killing. Drums were 
beating, but whether in mourning, as 
signals, or as a call to action, no one 
knew. On board the Isabel there was 
mourning too. Kanakas mourned for 
fellow-villagers who had gone off in the 
longboat ; Captain Frost mourned his 
native boatswain who had sailed with 
him for years. Also, strangely, he 
smourned the old skinflint. Never.while 
that shipowner had been alive had the 
captain been conscious of any other 
feeling for him but the respect due to 
an employer ; now that he was dead— 
presumably, of course, but he could 
hardly have escaped—it seemed as if 
there had actually been a bond of 
something more than respect between 
them. But that was before the owner 
had fallen from grace. 
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the ol 
went 
He was just dozing off when }g mate. 
found the bare-footed. Kanaka wh mana 
was keeping an anchor watch standing overt 
by his chair and whispering softly thai oapte 
something was approaching. He coulif Str 
hear nothing, but the native had thf ful © 
sharper ears,.so he went below, loadeif garg? 
his revolver, and served out th Morg 
boarding pikes. Then he heard thf for fe 
sounds cof oars working in rowlocks§ out, 
A boat, surely; the natives usaf by t 
paddles in their canoes. It was a boat} bran 
and it was coming alongside; it} stooc 
gleamed white in the moonlight; jt} thev 
was the Isabel’s longboat, and no om} of ar 
was missing from it. hosti 
Mr Morgan, serene and calm, wail The 
the first to come on board. An un} first 
accustomed, contented smile lit up his} that 
hard face as his feet touched the deck;} spur: 
or, perhaps, transfigured would be af tight 
better word; for to Captain FrostJ trees 
stepping forward with outstretchelj tog 
hand, the face no longer looked hardf to 1! 
“Thank God you're alive, sir,” the} cert 
captain said. boat 
. “To the Lord is due the thanks, cap} the 
tain,” the shipowner answered gently. | to & 
He went aft, and Stringer came up} nev 
out of the boat—but not the hard-casej ven 
Stringer who had gone off to look for} posi 
brown-skinned recruits earlier in the} the 
day. The difference between his cowed} byt 
demeanour and the happy confidenc} Sho 
of his employer was amazing. His face} shal 
was working nervously, as if terrorf it 1 
had preyed on him but a little time} afte 
before. He shuffled towards the com | nea 
panionway and went down into the} mo 
cabin. The faces of the boatswain and} The 
the boatmen were as inscrutable af 38 
when they left. Captain Frost looked] but 
aft; beside the wheel Mr Morgan was} not 
kneeling in prayer. The boatswainf “ 
pointed to him. tha 
“Him velly, velly much fine man, | ¢p 
he said with deep respect. ‘‘ Him too} of 
much good man.” 
It was the highest tribute the 
boatswain could pay, and it came from 
his heart. After a couple of minuté 
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the object of it rose from his knees and 
went down into the cabin to join the 
mate. Anxious to learn how they had 
managed to escape the fate that had 
overtaken hundreds of natives, the 
captain followed. 

Stringer, having swallowed a tumbler- 
ful of rum, was sitting down to a 
gargantuan meal of bullamacow. Mr 
Morgan refused the rum, but called 
for food. Gradually their story came 
out, and it was supplemented later 
by the boatswain, whose particular 
brand of English the captain under- 
stood thoroughly. When abreast of 
the village they had noticed a gathering 
of armed natives which appeared to be 
hostile, so they made for the Arel shore. 
The boat had been sheltered from the 


| first onslaught of the great wave 


that roared through the strait by a 
spur, but the next upheaval threw it 
right over the reef and up among the 
trees. Ignoring Stringer’s frantic orders 
to get it back into the sea and row back 
to the ship—which would have meant 
certain death in the whirlpools—the 
boatswain hauled it up well clear of 
the rising water. Stringer threatened 
to assault him, but Mr Morgan, who 
never turned a hair throughout,’ inter- 
vened. The party then took up a 
position on @ large boulder overlooking 
the strait, and, though badly shaken 
by the tremors, it managed to hang on. 
Shortly after the last tremor had 
shaken the strait the boatswain decided 
it was safe to launch the boat, and 
after a herculean struggle that lasted 
nearly three hours, aided by the young 
moon they got it back to the water. 
The fires were dying down on Malekula 
as they pulled quietly up the strait, 
but the crooning and the drumming did 
not improve Stringer’s nerves. 

“ But did you actually see everything 
that happened on Malekula?” the 
captain, misled by Mr Morgan’s matter- 
of-fact story, asked. 

“By God! we did,” Stringer retorted. 
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“You can leave the name of the 
Deity out of it, unless you wish to give 
thanks for your miraculous deliverance, 
Mr Stringer,’ the shipowner said 
acidly. ‘Captain, can you get away 
from here in the dark ?” 

“ Easily, sir; it’s a straight course 
out.” 


“Very good; get under way at 
once.” 

“Yes, you’d better get away from 
here,” Stringer said. ‘When the 


natives pull themselves together they’ ll 
blame us for the whole business, and 
they’ll be off before morning in what- 
ever canoes they can find. It’s no good 
hanging on here, anyway; half the 
blackbirds on the island have been 
wiped out.” 

“That does not affect the situation 
in the slightest,” Mr Morgan declared 
firmly. ‘‘ Today the Lord has shown 
me the light. He bas spared me, while 
taking away hundreds of those poor 
creatures. Thanks be to Him it shall 
never be seid of me that I was the 
means of delivering one of His children 
into bondage.” “ 

There was an awkward pause. 
Stringer helped himself to more rum ; 
Mr Morgan calmly went on eating. 

“Tl get under way at once, sir,” 
Captain Frost said at last. ‘‘ Where 
shall I make for ? ” 

‘“* Home, captain. You can land me, 
then take the Isabel back éo her own 
legitimate trade in the Trobriands— 
and keep her in it.” 

“That’s no good to me,” Stringer 
said with a snarl. “ Blackbirding’s my 
business.” ’ 

“You can get to hell out of it!” Mr 
Morgan snapped. “Anyhow,” he 
added, remembering his refound piety, 
** you’re sacked.” 

An hour later the Isabeb was stealing 
towards the open sea with a spanking 
breeze on her starboard beam, while 
her youthful commander stood beside 
the wheel joyfully whistling for more. 
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** There’s never a bird in the heather, there’s never a stag on the pass 
That can hold a man’s heart in a tether, like a horse and a handful of leather 
When twenty-two couples together are chiming away on the grass.” 


In these rough and parlous times 
when our stables are mostly empty, 
and saddle-rooms remain dusty and 
deserted, it is good to go back in 
thought sometimes to those spacious 
days when every half-door under the 
eaves framed the’ head of an equine 
‘pal, and the place was a hive of industry 
on hunting mornings. 

How much hard swearing would 
have been heard, and what quantities 
of oats and hay would have been 
eaten in idleness had this prolonged 
winter occurred in those days; for I 
know of no pack of foxhounds that 
have met since Christmas, and even the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds had 
to cry halt when Exmoor became one 
vast snowfield; with drifts so deep 
that roads between high banks were 
crossed unwittingly, even by natives of 
the forest.. 

A great misfortune, this ; for venison 
was badly needed for the extra mouths 
in the farms where it would have been 
distributed, and also because there were 
far too many yeld hinds among the 
herds. Driving deer into nets placed 
_in the woods where they harbour may 
account for some of their younger 
sisters, but barren old hinds are too 
artful to be caught like that. 4 

Many field naturalists think that roe 
deer have a monopoly of cervine cun- 
ning, but I fancy their opinions would 
alter after they had ridden to hounds 
a time or two when a yeld hind was the 
quarry. 

Come and stay with me for a few 
days on the. edge of the forest, and 
you will see for yourself that the 
huntsman has all his work cut out 
before he can put a knife to their 
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thrapples. You might care, too, fora 
man-like pack of harriers, the Quarme, 
for they have wonderful noses for4 
cold line, even in heather. And bring 
a@ gun along, as I can promise yous 
mixed day which might please you, 
since my place must be one of th 
very few left in England where yw 
can see blackcock and grouse come 
sailing in over a moorland wall t 
feed on the corn stooks; and any- 
thing might be in the bag, from # 
roe to a rabbit. 


Care to have a look at the horses! 
Come on then. I’m putting you 
on Jim, that cob. He’s only 14.3, and 
has a butt-end on him like a battleship, 
so he- will be rather a change fron 
your big blood ‘uns, but he’ll j 
your twelve stone all day, no mat 
how heavy the going, and he knows 
the answers. If you want to live witli 
hounds, and see what’s doing, yoi 
can send him full-split straight dow 
our heather-clad hills without hi 
putting a foot wrong, but don’t ask 
him to jump water ; he’s bad some, ant 
doesn’t care about landing on boulder 
Give him his head after the first burs, 
and you can ride him on a pack-threal 
all day. : 

Today’s meet is at Exford, a unique 
village in its way ; for two packs kennel 
there, the horse is still king, and a ca 
an also-ran, and everyone rides 
hounds. You will probably see th 
butcher boy out, with a saddle d 
mutton and a sirloin bumping about 
in his saddle-bags—shades of Lom 
Woolton—and our grocer would cer 
tainly be there, only it is the day that 
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he runs @ branch for Barclay’s Bank in 
his best parlour. 

Let’s wait for hounds by the bridge, 
then you will see them coming down 
the hill from the kennels. Yes, this is 
the Exe. Rather a small affair here, 
but quite a few spring fish come up 
this far when spates are good ; although 
I'm afraid the rod comes off second- 
best against a fork in the hands of the 
forests men, who know every pool 
blindfold. See that small leet running 
past the hotel? Very early one morn- 
ing | saw their ‘ boots’ pitchforking a 
six-pounder out of it, and I suppose I 
compounded the felony by purchasing 
the middle cut. 

Here they come. G’morning, Sidney. 
Well? A nice level-looking lot, and 
every one is kennel-bred. Not a draft 
hound, a cat-footed one, or any of 
them over at the knee, like your hounds 
in the shires. That conformation may 
be all right over a grass country, but 
an open natural foot and straight legs 
are wanted for our up-and-down going 
through tough heather. You'll miss 
the music of your foxhounds, too, for 
this pack runs almost mute. The 
pace is too fast for them to throw their 
tongues much when behind a galloping 
stag. 
Yes, that’s the huntsman, Sidney 
Tucker, and a right rare one. Never 
turns his head at anything, and goes 
like the devil. Good judges rank him 
with such giants as Tom Firr, Fred 
Thatcher, and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; for hounds will go anywhere 
when they hear his wonderful voice, 
and as he knows every trick and shift 
of the deer @ blank day is about as 
tare as a dead donkey. You watch 
him, and if you don’t learn something 
about casting hounds I’m a Dutchman, 

We had better have a drink while 
we are waiting for the Master. It’s a 
bit nippy now we are a thousand feet 
up, and with every chance of going a 
lot higher. Praise be, there is no mist 
so far, for it can be the deuce and all 
up on the open moor, where there are 
no roads or telegraph poles to give you 
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a line for home. It may come on very 
suddenly, so if it does, and we are 
separated, just give old Jim his head 
and he will make a bee-line for his oats. 
I have permission from the Master 
to take you on ahead to see the tufters 
at work, as you are new to the game. 
It is a privilege not often granted, 
except to crowned heads and the very 
elect, but I managed to wangle it. 
No, I should thank him later, as he is 
apt to be a thought touchy before the 
balloon goes up: you know—lIndia of 
the Sahibs, curry, chutney, and burra- 


What happens is this. The Master, 
with the pack and the field remain 
here coffee-housing, while we go on 
with the huntsman, harbourer, and 
four couple of the steadiest hounds to 
where Goss has harboured the deer. 
According to him, a small herd, led by 


‘a yeld hind, is lying up in the fern or 


in a wood close to Chibbet’s Post, about 
a mile away. When hounds have 
roused them it is up to Sidney to lay 
them on to the yeld; to separate the 
barren from the sown, as it were, and — 
to force her to break cover by herself, 
if possible. .Word is sent back to the 
Master, who brings on the pack, they 
are then laid on, and the huntsman 
resumes his normal duties. In this 
work the tufters are doing the work of 
sheepdogs, and it is no mean task for 
both man and hounds to cut her out 
in thick cover, or when the ground is 
too hard for slotting and scent. 

Apart from this, the main interest in 
tufting for the onlooker is to see how 
cleverly the deer choose their hiding- 
plaées, and how close they will lie 
even when hounds are all round them. 
I think they must know that they 
carry less scent when lying down, for 
one often sees hounds passing right 
by one without winding it. I have 
ridden so close to a stag that I could 
have grasped an antler if I had bent 
down. Why didn’t I? Not, likely. 
He was as big as a bullock, and would 
have punctured either of us for two pins. 

How can I tell a yeld hind ? I can’t, 


® 
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they all look alike to me, but if I see 
one of a herd always on the alert while 
- the rest are feeding or busy with their 
youngsters, I put her down asone. Goss 
and Sidney know them, but then they 
have been watching deer all their lives. 
No, I don’t know what her line will be, 
but with luck she will point for the 
other side of the country, twenty miles 
away. It all depends on which side 
of the moor she knows best, though I 
expect, as we are on the watershed 
between the Exe and the Barle, she 
will sink the hill and ‘try to join up 
with other herds, so as to foil her line, 
or else circle back to rejoin her friends. 
In either case, Sidney will have plenty 
of slotting to do. 

Lovely country, isn’t it, 
winter. You should come 
summer when mile upon mile of 
heather is in bloom, with the sun 
lighting up our purple hills and their 
background of Reckitt’s-blue sea, and 
far away the grey Welsh hills in the 
dim distance. It is no wonder that 
hundreds ride out to the August meets, 
although very few of them ever see 
hounds after that, and the day puts 
them back at least a couple of guineas 

‘ for the jobmaster. 

Here’s the place: a big meadow, 
long gone wild, and beyond its beech- 
topped banks the open moor up to 
Winsford Hill. A secluded spot, such 
as the deer love. Sidney is going into 
the thick, so we will follow Goss 
through the fern, and keep your eyes 
skinned. 

Look to Melody, that hound marking 
on the edge of a clump of gorse. Her 
hackles are up, and now she is gfving 
tongue. Inshe goes. Well, well, who'd 
have thought that old bitch would 
have run riot over a dog-fox in his 
kennel. “ Get-away-baack, Melody.” 

Hark! there’s a whimper from the 
wood, and another, and there go two 
hinds breaking back towards Thorne, 
while another is slipping away with a 
single hound after her. Listen to 
Sidney. What a voice! They’ve 
roused the yeld, for a pound. Listen 


even in 
here ih 
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to him. ‘“ Huic-to-Ravager, huic, huic. 
to-Ravager. Goorn-awaay.” There 
she goes, straight at the gate. Golly! 
what a lep—a five-barred gate topped 
up with three strands of barbed wire, 
and nowsshe is heading straight up the 
moor. Slip and open the gate, sharp, 
or he’ll never stop hounds this side of 
Christmas : and thereby hangs a tale. 

One day last season at Haddon the 
tufters got away on @ screaming scent 
at the heels of a straight-neck’d hind 
while Sidney was held up in boggy 
going. He had to go all out to get 
anywhere near them, and those tufters 
went on to kill on their own near 
Clicket, after a four-hour hunt and a 
point of twenty-four miles. Sidney is 
apt to chuckle about it now, but not so 
the Master and others who were out of 
the hunt. 

Goss has gone back with the news, 
so we can tighten girths and have s 
smoke. I’m sorry she did not break 
out our side and that you did not geta 
closer view of her. She looked fatter 
than most; probably owing to her 
domestic troubles being over. Here 
they come. Watch ’em race to Sidney 
when he screams “ Forrard-on,” and 
gives that wonderful double note on 
his horn. How far ahead is she? See 
that fast-moving speck just under the 
skyline. That’s her. And now, my 
lad, you can sit down and ride your 
hardest. Follow Sidney, and ride in his 
pocket—if you can. 

Close on a six-mile point, so far, and 
hounds are still going great guns. 
Hullo, hold hard. They’ve got their 
heads up just beyond that bank, and 
it looks as if she has turned off under 
its cover. Bad cess to her, for that 
means she will sink the valley to the 
river, either to soil or to mix with other 
deer. : 

Do you notice that Sidney has not 
moved or spoken to hounds since they 
threw up? They'll get no help from 
him until he thinks it is necessary. 
There, Marksman has it, and they are 
dropping down to the Barle above 
Tarr Steps, so now you ought to see 
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some hound-work at the water. Go 
on, shove old Jim at it, and don’t lean 
pack like that, unless you want to 
slide over his tail if he sits down. He 
knows too much to come on his nose 
when going fast down a steep place. 

They’ve checked at the stream, so 
she must have run the river for some 
distance among the trees, being well 
aware that running water carries no 
scent. Sidney is on foot now, and is 
working hounds up wind and stream, 
hoping to get a smell before she tries 
any more tricks. Watch that old 
hound in the water. He thinks she 
has passed this way. See him rear 
up to sniff at those low-hanging 
branches, and now he is trying that 
cattle-bar across the current. He is 
speaking to it, so those splashes on the 
wood must have come from her when 
she jumped it. 

There is a “in: too, from that 
bitch close to the bramble thicket, and 
Sidney has found her slots and is 
calling hounds to him. Artful old 
devil, she took a standing lep right 
into the middle of those dense briars, 
hoping that hounds would not face the 
prickles, and would overrun her. 

What a lovely crash of music as 
they hustled her out ! And that leading 
hound nearly had her by the throat, 
too. Stop a second, I want to hear 
where hounds are before we tackle 
that hill. Lucky shot, as she has 
crossed the river higher up. In you 
go, and look out for boulders, and be 
mighty quick getting clear of this wood, 
or we'll be thrown out, as sure as God 
made little apples. 

What’s that ? You’ve viewed her. 
Good man. She is swinging away left- 
handed, and going all out for the 
Exe Valley, but hounds are beginning 
to close the gap. Here, let’s have a 
go at these posts and rails, it’s the 
only jump you are likely to come 
across today. Cram him at it. 
over. 


Well 
* 
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There’s the Exe, right under your 
horse’s nose, and a precipice to ride 
down before we get there.. Hold on, 
though, hounds are pressing her hard 
up the long slope to Staddon, so we 
will try cutting in across Bye Common, 
and if she should run Larcombe brook 
to where it joins the Exe we shall be 
in clover: in any case we shall have 
dodged that awful grind up Great 
Staddon. It’s our lucky day, my lad, 
for there she is on the road leading 
to the water, and hounds are almost 
running to view. 

Now where in the world has she 
gone ? A moment ago she was wading 
through the pool, and now hounds are 
all round it, and neither of us saw her 
leave. And what would you do now 
‘if you were hunting hounds? Try a 
forward cast down both banks for a 
bit; well, you may be right, but I 
don’t think Sidney will do so, yet. 

I think he is pretty certain that she 
has almost shot her bolt, though not her 
cunning, so he is drawing the. pool 
with the whole pack, as he would a 
covert, in case she has dropped down in 
deep water somewhere close to the 
bank or a trée-trunk, and with only 
her nostrils above water. He thought 
right, too, for there she goes out of it 
in a welter of hounds and flying water, 
and they are pulling her down on the 
bank. ‘* Who-hoop.” 

That’s the ‘Morte’ he is sounding, 
so come along and I'll introduce you 
to the Master. 

He has asked you to accept a ‘slot.’ 
Good. We will collect it from Sidney 
when we go over the kennels with him 
tomorrow. 

A nice little hunt, Sidney. What 
do you make it ? An eight-mile point, 
and about fourteen as hounds ran. We 
thought she had dished you in that 
bramble patch just after the first check. 

This is where we turn off, so, Good- 
night. Good-night, Master, and many 
thanks. 
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BY NATURE AS BY NAME. 


BY VICTOR MACCLURE. 


Tuts is the plain fale of a small ship. 
She is one of the smallest class of 
submarines in His Majesty’s Navy, a 
little ship of around six hundred tons. 
Her name is Upright. 

She was commissioned in the autumn 
of 1940, her first captain having seen 
her built. Also holding a watching 
brief was her present first lieutenant, 
then ‘ fourth hand.’ Since she joined 
her flotilla she has had several captains, 
one and another taking over command 
as spares, but with only two dividing 
the greater part of the time she has 
been on active service. She still has, 
however, the same coxs’n as when she 
began her career, and he swears there 
never has been such a happy ship. He 
tells of her luck right at the start. For 
of the crew allotted her a considerable 
number were old submarine hands— 
men of experience whose placid uncon- 
cern when depth-charges were bopping 
around, or when matters were otherwise 
hectic, were guides and reassurance for 
the youngsters, carefully trained, of 
course, but new to the rubs of actuality. 
After eighteen months of voyaging all 
hands are veterans, settled in the 
conviction that never was such a varied 
and fruitful commission, that never 
was such a handy and willing little 
ship. They look without envy—if 
without scorn—at those big ‘ T’s,’ with 
their banks of tubes and replacement 
torpedoes. In their notion there is 
something to a ‘ U’ that no other class 
possesses. There is something, in 
particular, to Upright that no other 
ship functioning on or under water 
can match. One man says it is her 
luck. Another thinks it is her wieldi- 
ness, her ways in the sea. This one 

peints to the variety of experience 
met with in her first commission. That 
one—well, he also skirts shyly round 
the truth, which is that this little ship 


(as little ships will) has entity, indi. 
viduality. Not to baulk, myself, at 
the matter—that she has something 
marvellously like a soul. 

It is, at all events, in this brash 
fashion that I interpret the poorly 
masked satisfactions with their little 
ship which I discover in the men, from 
captain to A.B., who handle her. It 
is along this line that they have led 
me to think of her. And it is of Upright 
as an entity that I want, if I can, to 
shape this story. Moreover, and by 
no means simply in passing, let a 
quarter of her exploits be multiplied by 
an imagined total of her fellow-craft 
operating on or under the surface of 
the Mediterranean, and it will more 
clearly be seen why Italian ship- 
masters, naval and mercantile, . have 
learned to be fearful about putting 
to sea. 

It was in February 1941, under the 
first regular captain of her commission, 
that she made her first kill. The 
younger hands had begun to wear an 
exaggerated look of patience, outdoing 
the genuine placidity of the older men. 
For this was their third patrol from 
the Mediterranean base. The weeks 
had been barren, and the new-fledged 
had difficulty in believing that the 
cheerful, ‘“‘It will come!” of their 
elders was quite valid. They were 
impatient for action. Then one morn- 
ing at about three of the clock, when 
the ship was cruising on the surface 
some twenty miles east of Sfax in 
Tunisia, an Italian vessel was sighted. 
She was a freighter of about 2500 
tons, apparently alone. The word 
was given. Upright closed in to @ 


, Tange of around 800 yards and loosed 


off torpedoes. Then, since it is better 
for a submarine to regard all appear- 
ances as deceptive, she turned away 
and dived, but shallowly. There came 
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the thuds of the fish striking. And 
the ship was surfaced enough to put 
the periscope up and let the crew have 
a look at their first kill. 

The Italian freighter was ablaze 
from stem to stern, and so fiercely 
that her cargo could only have been 
petrol. If there was no Italian war 
yessel in the immediate vicinity, 
all the odds were that with such a 
blaze something of the sort would be 
speedily on the scene. Now surfaced, 
after one look at the raging fur- 
nace which was Upright’s first score, 
she sped away in the dark to take up 
her patrol. 

Twenty-four hours later, on a dark, 
calm night in much the same waters, 
while the little submarine was cruising 
eastward on the surface, something of 
a moving blur was discerned astern, 
perhaps 5000 yards away, headed 
south. Upright was brought round to 
starboard and set on @ course at ten 
knots to intercept. It was presently 
more certain that the southward moving 
blur consisted of an Italian cruiser of 
6-inch gun class, escorted by two 
destroyers. The range was closed to 
about 1000 yards, all hands at 
stations. It was estimated that the 
enemy was doing fifteen knots. Then, 
quietly — 

“Stand by! Salvo—Fire!” 

The ship lifted about a couple of 
feet in the bows as the torpedo left 
the tube, and the voice of the rating 
at the listening device came to the 
bridge— 

“* One’ torpedo rynning, sir!” 

Again that lift of the bows. 

“* Two’ torpedo running, sir !”’ 

Two lifts more, with the voice after 
each: ‘‘ ‘ Three’ torpedo running, sir ! 
‘Four’ torpedo running, sir!” 

Round now went the little ship, 
turning away and beginning to sub- 
merge even as the group on her bridge 
put over the levers of the speaking-tube 
valves, preparatory to sliding down the 
ladder and closing the hatch. From 
the moment that the dive was begun, 
until the ship was immersed, less than 
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twenty seconds would pass. ‘ Here, 
while the ship was still diving, her 
captain, through the periscope, saw 
a streaking orange-red flash under 
the bridge of the Italian cruiser as a 
torpedo struck her. By timing he 
could tell that it was the fourth of 
the torpedoes, and he knew he had 
underestimated the ‘enemy’s speed 
by about three knots. Close on the 
observed flash came the thud of the 
burst. 

“A hit, sir!” came the inevitable 
gratuitous murmur from the immediate 
members of the crew. 

Upright, meantime, was seeking 
depth and stealing away. She had 
got nicely down when there came 
the thudding of a second explosion. 
Something internal had gone up in 
the cruiser. s 

**So much the better,” said the 
first lieutenant. He had already 
invited the navigator and an observer- 
officer who was aboard to a game of 
poker. 1. 

From the listening device to the 
captain came the information that, 
strangely, both the Italian destroyers 
were on the search for the submarine. 
Apparently the desire for revenge was 
so avid that the sinking Armando Diaz 
was left to itself. But the hunt at no 
time looked like being really dangerous. 
The ‘ Wop’ destroyers dropped some 
twenty depth-charges here and there 
during an hour, but the Upright’s 
captain found no great. difficulty in 
keeping them at a distance. At 
about quarter to seven in the 
morning he brought his ship to the 
surface, tentatively, within sight of 
where the Armando Diaz must have 
been if, for a marvel, she had 
still floated. About eight miles away 
lay the two destroyers, apparently 
stopped. But of the taller masts and 
superstructure of the cruiser nothing 
could be, seen over the bulge of the 
sea. 

This particular patrol came to an 
end. There was a return to the, base. 
And then came several weeks of bootless 
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cruising, with an incident towards the 
finish that occasioned some sarcastic 
comment from officers and ratings in 
other ships of the flotilla. Since, 
however (as we shall see), Upright by- 
and-by was to wipe out the hardly 
culpable blot on her record, the incident 
may be dealt with briefly and baldly. 
One evening in May she came upon an 
Axis convoy. It was steaming away 
from her off a bow, perhaps a couple 
of thousand yards ahead, and all that 
Upright could do was to let go a salvo, 
as her then captain elegantly phrases 
it, ‘up the kilt.’ None of the four 
fish got home. 

At the end of this sime month, on a 
morning of flat calm with the sun just 
on the point of rising, another enemy 
convoy was sighted between Malta 
and Lampedusa. It consisted of four 
supply ships escorted by two Italian 
destroyers. The biggest of the four 
ships, a vessel of about 7000 tons, was 
straggling perhaps a mile behind the 
others. It was across the course of 
this straggler, naturally, that Upright 
turned to bring her tubes to bear. All 
calculations being made, she fired. It 
was no sooner manifest that the fish 
had burst on the target than the 
escorting destroyers were hotly on the 
chase. Here, as it happened, the 
hunters were helped by an aircraft—a 
point of danger for Upright and her 
crew; for in a calm on such a clear sea 
as then prevailed a submarine can be 
spotted from. the air at a considerable 
depth. And the light was growing 
every minute. 

The chase went on hour after hour. 
Mingled with the more sullen thuds of 
the depth-charges there were the lighter 
cracks of bombs from the air. At least 
one depth-charge came uncomfortably 
close. But at last the little submarine 
was left tq pursue its slow underwater 
course in peace. 

It was under a new captain and 
towards the end of July that Upright 
registered her queerest score—one 
where the odds against another sub- 
marine repeating it must reach astro- 
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nomical figures. It was eleven o’clock 
on one of those calm, blue Mediter. 
ranean mornings which many haye 
tried to describe and failed. The 
submarine, cruising some three mile 
off the Calabrian coast, came cautiously 
up to periscope depth to have a look 
round. Cautiously—because, as already 
shown, in such conditions she could 
have been espied by aircraft while 
nearly a hundred feet under the surface, 
and the moving periscope in such water 
would make a ripple that quick eye 
could spot, not merely from far enough, 
but from no great height above the 
sea. Nothing hostile was in sight, 
Indeed, what was stirring within 
biscuit - throw was entirely peaceful, 
even idyllic. Two pleasure boats 
were being quietly rowed out to 
sea by obvious picnic parties, and 
the nearer held an Italian girl of 
such enlivening charms that there 
was quite a huddle round the peri- 
scope to have a look at her. Beyond 
the boats the landscape sparkled pris- 
matically, every detail so clear that it 
was hard to believe the view was 
miniature. What gripped and held the 
interest of Upright’s officers, however, 
was neither the lovely contadina nor 
the jewelled hard. It was something 
about a mile offshore, a strange 
oblong bulk towed by two tugs and 
escorted by three destroyers weaving 
in and out about it. It was moving 
round Cape Spartivento towards 
Messina at a speed of about three and a 
half knots. It was a floating-dock, 
between five and,six hundred feet long. 
The glee of Upright’s captain and crew 
may be imagined. 

After some considerable time things 
began to happen in quick succession. 
The range was closed to intercept at a 
distance of about a land mile (we 


have been talking thus far of nautical ° 


miles), say, 1800 yards. About a 
minute before the first torpedo was 
fired, the submarine’s captain bringing 
her up to have a look, one of the ‘ Wop’ 
destroyers went racing across her bows. 
In a quick glance through the periscope 
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the captain could see an officer leaning 
with his elbows on the nearer rail of 
the destroyer’s bridge, staring straight 
The § at the submarine. But apparently the 
mile; § Italian’s mind was not on his job, for 
iously § he made no move indicating that his 
_ look § attention was quickened. ‘“‘ Probably,” 
ready — says Upright’s captain, “ he was think- 
could § ing of a girl.” 

while} Upright discharged torpedoes, and 
rface, § the concussion of two hits was felt. 
water § Within a minute of the firing, the first 
eyes | depth-charge from the hunters thudded. 
yugh, f In that clear, calm water the hunt for 
» the § the submarine should have been ‘pie’ 
‘ight, § for the destroyers. They had only to 
ithin § follow the certainly perceptible tracks 
eful, § of the torpedoes to arrive with speed 
oats § at the spot where Upright had started 
; to} to sound. This, it seemed, was what 





and | the Italians had done; for the ex- 
1 of } plosion of depth-charges around the 
here § little ship was continuous, and the 
peri. § men in her could not tell whether her 
vond § final fish had got home or not. On all 
pris- f subsequent reckoning, for torpedo- 
it it § firmg is not done at hazard, the high 
was § probability is that it had. And here a 
the § quick rush of water inboard made her 
ver, | people think for a grave moment that 
nor B she had been damaged. Then the 
ning § inrush stopped of its own volition, so 
inge § to speak, and it was realised that a 
and § certain valve had been slow to accept 
ring § * sudden pressure. 
ring § ‘The speed was now brought to 
rds § ‘slow.’ The floating-dock had been 
da § sighted at eleven o’clock. The attack 
ck, § had been ‘launched only after a slow 
ng. § approach lasting perhaps eighty 
rew — minutes; for quicker manceuvring 
would at once have invited the 
ngs § attention, not merely of the protect- 
on. § ing destroyers, but of any aircraft 
ta around. After the attack, the hunt 


we — went on with gradually diminishing 
cal‘ intensity. Then, just when everything 

a § %emed to have passed off nicely, 
vas & the hands of the depth-gauges were 
ng — Seen suddenly to whizz round: dizzily, 
p’ — and Upright went down in a rapid 
vs. § Sort of ‘pancake’ that was not to be 
pe § checked until she had gone a hundred 
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and fifty feet deeper than any sub- 
marine has a right to think normal or 
safe. She had suddenly entered an 
undersea layer of fresh water, probably 
fed by a spring of volcanic origin ; for 
there was nowhere near any river of a 
size to. account for the phenomenon, 
And this was the moment chosen 
by the first lieutenant to make a 
crack to the coxs’n of a familiar 
official phrase: ‘No requests for 
return to General Service will be 


. considered ! ” 


The little ship could not be 
allowed to remain at such a depth. 
The pressure on her hull, to say nothing 
of what might be communicated to the 
crew, was too dangerous. But to 
bring her up to a reasonable depth 
meant giving her full speed, using the 
planes, and blowing the main ballast 
tanks. All of which meant noise. This 
the Italian destroyers heard and raced 
towards her to renew their close attack. 
Before giving up the previous chase 
they had dropped perhaps a couple 
of dozen depth-charges. Now they 
dropped a,couple of dozen more. 
Upright’s manceuvring had brought 
her in trim to a reasonable depth in 
the fresh-water patch—a depth which 
her captain knew was most likely 
to defeat the Italian depth-charges 
—and she slowed down again to keep 
the hunters at a distance, steering a 
mean course best calculated to bring 
her out of danger. 

Danger for her, however, was by no 
means over. About three-quarters of 
an hour after she had suddenly entered 
the fresh water and pancaked, she just 
as suddenly got out of it into salt 
water of normal density and shot up 
towards the surface. To check the 
process, she had to refill her ballast 
tanks. The displaced air boiled and 
bubbled hugely and noisily on the 
placid surface of the sea, a disturb- 
ance which brought racing, not only 
the ‘Wop’ destroyers, but aircraft 
as well. The latter dropped five 
bombs fairly close to the submarine 
—the lighter crack of them could be 
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distinguished among the thuds of the 
depth-charges—but they did no harm. 
There was no need of the listening 
device to tell the men in Upright that 
the destroyers were surging around 
overhead. Their screws could be heard 
all too plainly by the ear alone. But 
in @ matter of seconds the little ship 
was in trim again and getting back to 
a safe depth. By-and-by she could 
say she was clean away and far enough 
out from shore to risk the noise of 
having her tubes reloaded. And with 
the dark at about 9 P.m. she came 
to the surface for a breather and the 
routine cruise which would recharge her 
batteries. 

. Three days later she returned to base. 
She was leaking a little, not as a result 
of hostile action, but from the terrific 
pressure she had encounteretl at tle 
end of her pancake in the fresh water. 
Her forward hatch had been squeezed 
in just enough to make the shipping 
of her torpedoes impossible. 

Now, on the North African station to 
which Upright belonged, it was and 
still is the custom ‘for, submarines 
returning to base to sport—if they 
have made a score—a black flag with 
skull and crossbones. Thus, the crew 
of a submarine that has sent a torpedo 
home for the first time will scour their 
ship for anything in the way of black 
fabric, on which to get busy with the 
white paint. Naturally, they want to 
sail into harbour flying the flag that 
’ ammounces success. The . procedure 
then is, on the claim being verified, for 
the Captain of Flotilla to present a 
black flag in proper bunting to the 
successful ship. Scores are registered 
on the flag by horizontal bars set 
round the skull: red for a man-of-war, 
white for a merchantman. 

Upright already had her black flag. 
And if this story has been reasonably 
clear, it will be reckoned that her 
flag was adorned with three bars: 
two whites and a red. Her claim to 
have sunk a floating-dock set the 
purists and pundits of the station agog. 
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All right, all right (they said in effect), 
we believe you sank something that wag 
being towed by two tugs—we know 
that your companion ship operating 
to west of you saw the two tugs 
without a tow soon after the time 
declared—we even admit that it was a 
floating-dock you sank. But the point 
that is exercising our bothered minds 
is this: What do we let you put on 
your Jolly Roger to register this 
fantastic kill? The dashed thing 


- was not a merchantman, and by no 


stretch of imagination can it be con- 
sidered a man-of-war. . ... 

Well, the granting of a green bar to 
Upright got over the problem of the 
flag. But another puzzle remained, 
What entry was to be made in the 
‘Game Book’ which was kept in the 
naval mess, wardroom, or club of the 
station? In this book was recorded 
the score of each ship of the station, 
whatever its class. But the trouble 
was that the ‘game’ accounted for, 
according to its kind, was registered 
symbolically. It was perfectly simple 
for even an amateur illuminator to put 
down a symbol cr silhouette that would 
be recognisable as battleship, cruiser, 
destroyer, freighter, tanker, sloop, 
scow, dhow, caique—or what would 
you. But what on earth, it was asked 
on a rising key, could one make of a 
floating-dock ? 

On the whole, though a green bar 
was settled for the flag and a device 
requiring explanation to the stranger 
went down in the book, it was rather 
felt that little Upright (the hussy !) 
had been guilty of something approach- 
ing exhibitionism. It was hoped quite 
loudly that she was not going to get 
into the habit of being ‘ difficult.’ But 
the men who run her, when they show 
her black flag, if they openly answer 
that the green bar stands for a floating- 
dock, show by their far-away smiling 
that they could give another answer 
if they wanted to: “Oh, the green! 
That’s for envy—not ours, but the 
other fellows’ !” 
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You are to hear, presently, of still 
another strange addition to the bag of 
this small ship, but it were better to 
come to that, I think, chronologically. 
The squeezing she got from that 
unexpected deep dive off Calabria kept 
Upright in dock for about a month. 
Then, her taut self. again, and with her 
officers and ratings rested and invigor- 
ated by the station’s good food and sun 
and sea-bathing, she set off once more 
on her venturing. Save that once off 
the Sicilian coast she surfaced on the 
fringes of what appeared to be a sailing 
regatta, she did nothing of note until 
the end of September.’ And then; on 
a hazy morning of flat calm something 
north of the Straits of Messina, she 
made her sixth kill in dangerous 
circumstances. 

The primary. danger ae in the 
flat calm; for she could not show 
even her periscope without that be- 
traying ripple. Again, the area in 
which she was operating was thickly 
infested in the daytime by E-boats. 
She had been about the place, 
however, for some three days, and 
had ‘noted that there was a regular 
patrol at dawn, dusk, and in the night 
by Italian destroyers. ‘On this par- 
ticular morning of haze and calm she 
espied a destroyer of the Generali class 
carrying out the routine. That the 
destroyer was on the look-out for 
hostile submarines was obvious; for 
it would cruise awhile, and stop— 
cruise awhile, and stop—the stops 
being the better to listen on the A-S- 
detector, the hydrophone. Upright 
decided to ‘clock’ the Italian vessel. 
It would be worth the risk, at any 
rate, to try. 

She closed quietly, slowly, to about 
sixteen hundred yards range and let go 
with torpedoes on the destroyer’s 
beam. One of them got home. The 
evasion by Upright thereafter was 
hardly needed; for the destroyer 
appeared to go down quickly—her 
SOS was picked up at the British 
hase—and all the E-boats that be- 
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strewed the area raced to the rescue of 


her crew. 
Two hours later Upright had a 
erack at an Italian merchantman— 


but missed. 

Three months passed before the little 
submarine found occasion to register 
another score. She searched up and 
down the African coast for Axis vessels 
and convoys bearing supplies to 
Rommel’s forces, but without success. 
The ‘stuff’ simply was not there. 
Then, in December 1941, she was sent 
once again up towards the sole of Italy. 
Here she seized the chance to wipe out 
completely any possible stain resulting 
or remaining from the salvo fired 
ineffectively ‘ up the kilt ’ of the convoy 
in May. 

Off Taranto at around 2 a.M., 
while she was doing her recuperative 
surface cruise, her captain descried 
two 8000-ton supply ships steaming 
in quarter-line, and escorted by a 
single destroyer. It was a very 
dark night, but when the submarine 
captain, having made ‘his calcula- 
tions, had brought his ship imto 
position for firing, the moon most 
timeously came above the horizon. It 
rose dead in line to throw the target 
into sharp silhouette. He was thus 
enabled to check his estimate of the 
enemy’s course and speed. He reckoned 
the latter to be fifteen knots. 

On the order, Upright did her four 
lifts to the successive discharges of the 
full salvo. Then, with the turn and the 
dive, came that intent wait which 
submarine men say can appear to be a 
year. And presently, too far away 
to put the lights out (for here the 
range had been over two miles), there 
came the thuds of the striking tor- 
pedoes: one—two—three—four! The 
lost salvo of May month was wiped 
from the slate, and there were two 
white bars to add to the black flag. 

When only one escorting destroyer 
had been seen, it was thought that the 
usual second had been sunk by previous 
British attack. But before the single 
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Italian destroyer had long been busy 
with her depth-charges, a second was 
heard to come pounding along from 
the direction of Taranto. And this, 
possibly, was the second of the escort 
which had turned back for some reason 
towards the port. Here, at any rate, 
were two destroyers on the hunt, and 
between them they dropped something 
like seventy depth-charges. A hot 
onslaught—if it only had been better 
directed. As it was, each succeeding 
explosion seemed to get farther and 
farther away from the intended victim. 
When the noise and fury had died 
out, and sufficient time had passed 
with no recurrence of propeller-thrash 
in the detector, Upright broke sur- 
face and went about her normal night 
occasions. 

At about four o’clock in the obscured 
moonlight of the following morning, 
while she was surfaced, the little ship 
was almost caught napping by a 
destroyer racing out of Taranto. It is 
just possible that by.a piece of unwari- 
ness, which will not here be elaborated, 
Upright had advertised her presence 
earlier to the enemy. At all events, 
she suddenly found the ‘ Wop’ 
destroyer charging in at full tilt. She 
crash-dived, but with so little time to 
spare that she was barely fifty feet 
under water when the first depth-charge 
bopped off. It was very close, sure 
enough, but still not sufficiently well 
placed to do any harm. The hunter 
dropped perhaps a score of depth- 
charges in the next hour, but uselessly. 
Then he gave up the business. Very 
likely he went back to port in the 
belief that he had concluded the 
transaction with full profit. 

During those fifteen months of 
active commission within which, for 
her better safety, I have encompassed 
this story, the base from which 
she operated was almost unremittingly 
the subject of Axis air attacks. And 
it may well be imagined that H.M.S. 
Upright, lying in harbour and with a 
Lewis-gun fitted to her conning-tower, 
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was not going to let that sort of thing 
go on without chipping in. The raids, 
generally speaking, were apt to be 
directed on targets keeping the raiders 
beyond the range, from where she lay, 
of Upright’s Lewis-gun. But whenever 
an alert was sounded, there was always 
somecne at hand (for all members of 
the ship’s complement aspired to be 
gunners) to grab up and fit the Lewis- 
gun, or to rush to man it if, by good 
hap, it chanced to be already mounted, 
There was one occasion at least when a 
pan from the Lewis was emptied at a 
Stuka, with sufficient results to justify 
putting in a claim to have brought the 
enemy down. 

Then, one fine morning towards the 
end of the time to which this record ‘is 
limited, a British aircraft that had 
been out over enemy territory came 
hurrying back to the base with a couple 
of Me: 109’s on her tail. The Messer- 
schmitts had the heels of the British 
recco-bomber, and it is probable that 
the latter (having put up something of a 
fight at the end of her patrol) was at 
about the finish of the time when, for 
lack of fuel, she could remain airborne. 
With her rear-gunner blazing off with 
admirable deliberation at the enemy 
as opportunity arose, the British plane 
streaked for an aerodrome. But, 
unfortunately, no British fighters were 
handy enough to tackle the Me.’s in 
time to let their harassed compatriot 
make a safe landing. And it was 
suicide to attempt a landing while 
the German machines were there to 
shoot her up. 

The British machine turned away 
from the aerodrome and headed out to 
sea with the Messerschmitts screaming 
after her. And it chanced that one 
of the latter, edging out to come in on 
the beam of the now rapidly failing 
British plane, swept past along the 


‘reek in which Upright was berthed. 


It flew no higher than the tops of the 
cranes that dotted the nearby quayside. 
The rear-gunner of the British plane 
was still fighting back coolly. Just as 
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cool, however—if with much less to 
fluster him—-was the chap who had 
been most handy for manning Upright’s 
Lewis-gun. This was the petty officers’ 
messman. He quietly bided his time, 
swung the gun just to the right distance 
ahead of his whizzing target, and, 
keeping pace with it,-let it have the 
whole panful. The bullets ripped home 
at the root of the Messerschmitt’s 
nearer wing, practically severing it 
from the fuselage, and almost certainly 
from the angle of fire killing the German 
pilot. The Messerschmitt went crashing 
into the waters of the creek almost on 
top of — unfortunately —its British 
victim. 

This is why, with the unique 
green bar which sits amid the two 
reds and four whites, the black flag of 
Upright carries also the uncommon 
device of a blue-winged swastika. And 
at that, resisting the temptation to 
speak of lonely vigils and comfortless 
passages which neither fun nor action 
enlivened and only staunchness of 
spirit sustained, I leave the story of 
this little ship. To tell of her more 
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recent activities might easily be of 
profit to her foes. 

I do not know whether or not 
I have contrived to give her that 
entity and soul which, as I believe, 
the men who handle her find in her. 
Very likely here is one of those things 
that can be believed in, but not 
expressed. At all hazard, surely, her 


. story so far shows how the builders of 


Upright, her owners (who include you 
and me), and the men who take her to 
sea are justified of her. Perhaps the 
matter is best summed up in the words 
of one of her officers who, in that 
gadget-filled control-room, was showing 
me Upright’s black flag. 

** How much would she cost to build 
and fit out ?”’ he murmured. “ M’m— 
perhaps two hundred-odd thousand 
pounds.” With the back of his fingers 
he lightly ran over the barry decorations 
of the flag: freighter, 6-inch ‘gun 
cruiser, 7000 tonner, floating-dock, 
destroyer, supply ship, supply ship, 
Messerschmitt. ‘‘ Well,” he concluded, 
“it can’t be said that she doesn’t pay 
dividends !”’ 
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ADAPTING EDUCATION TO COLONIAL NEEDS. 


BY SIR GEORGE MAXWELL, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


In connection with the International 
Colonial Exhibition at Paris in 1931, 
an International Congress on Education 
in the Colonies was convened to discuss 
the subject which is the title of this 
article. The meeting was opened by 
Marshal Lyautey, perhaps the most 
brilliant colonial administrator of all 
time, and the supreme head of the 
Colonial Exhibition. I attended as 
the representative of Great Britain, 
and believe that the subject was chosen 
by the Marshal himself. The word 
‘adapt’ is illuminating, and goes to 
the root of all that is wholesome and 
life-giving in colonial administration. 
It assumes that the type of education 
accepted in the country of the colonising 
Power is not necessarily suited to its 
colonies, and it raises two great ques- 
tions: first, whether the education 
should be given in the language of the 
people or through the medium of the 
danguage of the colonising Power ; 
and, secondly, what type of education 
is really suited to the real needs of the 
people.* A faulty educational system 
can do almost incalculable harm; and 
yet in most colonies education receives 
scanty attention. 

Every European colonising Power 
has always concentrated on imparting 
education in its own language, and has 
woefully neglected education in the 
vernacular. In the strains and stresses 
of world war, it is necessary. to consider 
what effect this has had on the ability 
of the people of the colonies to under- 
stand and face wholly unexpected 
positions, and what the result has been 
upon their affinity with, and loyalty to, 
the Power which has deprived them 
of a suitable education in their mother- 
tongue. In this article I will confine 
myself to British educational methods. 

In . the one-sided fight between 
Eastern languages and English as the 
medium of education, Lord Macaulay’s 
famous minute is a landmark. In 1833 


he was appointed the first Legal Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council of 
India, and was Chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Public Instruction. In his 
minute of February 1835 he laid down 
the principle that all Government funds 
available for educational purposes 
should be mainly devoted to the 
maintenance of schools and colleges 
of Western learning taught through 
the medium of English. He assumed 
that the Indian vernacular languages 
were not sufficiently developed to be 
the media of Western learning; and 
the question in issue only was whether 
the instruction should be in English 
or in one of the ancient learned tongues 
such as Sanskrit. With our present 
knowledge of what China and Japan 
have been able to achieve in their 
languages, we can deeply regret that 
the value of the great modern languages 
of India had not been properly investi- 
gated before the Government of India 
approved Lord Macaulay’s minute. 
The decision naturally affected the 
Government’s attitude towards the 
vernacular languages. Though it was 
agreed that vernacular education should 
be improved, and though the hope was 
expressed that, later on, Western 
education would be diffused through 
the vernaculars—on the general but 
mistaken idea of ‘filtering down- 
wards ’—yet, in practice, vernacular 
education has been _ consistently 
neglected. Such instruction as is 
given in the languages of the country 
goes little further than reading and 
writing and the bare rudiments of 
arithmetic, history, and geography. 
The children know that it leads 
nowhere, and most of them leave 
school before they reach the higher 
classes. Whilst money has_ been 
lavished on English schools and univer- 
sities, the extent of illiteracy throughout 
India is appalling. The resultant line 
of cleavage between the small English- 
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educated class and the great mass of 
the illiterate people is a blot upon 
British administration. 

Concerning vernacular education, 
there are two propositions: the first 
js that every child should begin its 
schooling in its mother-tongue; and 
the second is that, so far as is possible, 
the education should be completed in 
it. The report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission of 1919, of which Sir 
Michael Sadler was chairman, contained 


the following passage :— 


“The mother-tongue is the true 
vehicle of mother wit. It is the one 
with the air in which a man is born. 
It is through our vernacular, through 
our folk-speech, whether uttered or 
harboured in our unspoken thoughts, 
that most of us attain to the char- 
acteristic expression of our nature. 
Through its mother-tongue the 
infant first learns to name the things 
it sees or feels or tastes or hears. It 
is the mother-tongue which gives to 
the adult mind the relief and illu- 
mination of utterance. Hence, in all 
education, the primary place should 
be given to training in the exact and 
free use of the mother-tongue.” 


Professor Westermann, one of the 
foremost authorities on African 
languages, wrote this :— 


“The most adequate exponent of 
the soul of a people is its language. 
By taking away a people’s language 
we cripple or destroy its soul. 
Language and mental life are so 
closely connected that any educa- 
tional work, which does not take 
into consideration the inseparable 
unity between African language and 
African thinking, must lead to an 
alienation of the individual from his 
own self, his past, his traditions, and 
his people. If the African is to keep 
and to develop his soul, his education 
must not begin by inoculating him 
with a foreign civilisation. The 
vernacular is the vessel in which the 
national life is contained, and through 
which it finds expression.” © ~ 
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The Imperial Education Conference, 
which met in London in 1923, declared 
that “the language best known and 
understood by the child on his entry 
into school life is, from the educational 
point of view, the most effective medium 
for his instruction in the preliminary 
stages of school education.” That put 
the practical and utilitarian point of 
view only. The psychological aspect 
was again emphasised in the report of 
the Stokes-Phelps Commission on Edu- 
cation in East, South, and Central 
Africa in 1924. It wrote :— 


“With full appreciation of ‘the 
European language, the value of the 
native tongue is immensely more 
vital, in that it is one of the chief 
means of preserving whatever is 
good in native customs, ideas, and 
ideals, and thereby preserving what 
is more important than all else— 
namely, native self-respect. No 
greater injustice can be committed 
against a people than to deprive them 
of their own language.” 


A memorandum issued in 1927 by the 
Colonial Office’s Advisory Committee 
on Native Education in Tropical Africa 
quoted these views with approval. 
Again, in 1930, an Advisory Committee 
on Education in the Colonies, which 
had taken the place of the earlier 
Committee, gave its support to these 
views. Nothing was done by the 
Colonial Office to implement the policy. 

These utterances, all of them made 
within recent years, have sounded a 
clear note of alarm and have called for 


revision of old ideas and methods. But 


to sound an alarm is one thing, and to 
obtain a response is another. The old 
practices have such a hold on the local 
education departments that even some 
modification has been impossible. 
Without a lead from the Colonial Office, 
no colonial administration has ever 
dreamt of a reversal of the old policy. 

In every Crown Colony the idea still 
prevails that vernacular education is 
an inferior article. A comparison of 
any colony’s expenditure on vernacular 
education and on education in English 
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schools is a sorry tale. In Kenya it is a 
scandal. In any town in a British 
colony you see the English school, an 
imposing brick or stone building two 
or three storeys high, with airy class- 
rooms and well-kept playing-fields. It 
is in @ prominent part of the town, 
and too far, very often, from the 
children’s-homes. To find the vernacu- 
lar school you must go down some 
side streets, where, in dingy surround- 
ings and with no open space for out- 
door games, you see a thatched-roof 
building with whitewash peeling off 


the plank walls. Inside, you may. 


see an open space in which perhaps 
two or three masters are trying to 
teach five separate classes all within 
sight and hearing of one another. The 
contrast between the two types of 
buildings is so striking that the people 
cannot fail to suppose that the British 
administration has a poor opinion of 
their language and attaches little 
value to education in it. A people’s 
self-respect is offended, and resentment 
is created against the country which 
thus shows its superiority. 

As an example of a British educa- 
tional system I will take Malaya, 
where I was for many years in the 
Government service. For the sake of 
convenience I will use the present 
tense, despite the Japanese invasion. 
Throughout the Straits Settlements, 
the federated and unfederated Malay 
States, there are Malay vernacular 
schools for boys and girls in every 
town and village. All of them are 
Government schools. Only primary 


education is given, but, such as it is, . 


it is fairly good. In the boys’ schools 
the teachers, who have gone through 
a course as boarders at a Training 
College, are really good; there is no 
institution for training schoolmistresses. 
Most unfortunately the school curricu- 
lum, and indeed the whole system, is. 
designed for the benefit of the English 
schools, to which a minority of the 
children proceed at the age of about 
thirteen years. The boys and girls, 
who cannot go to an English school 
for some reason or another (such 
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as poverty or the distance of,, 
village from a town), are turned out, 
There is nothing more to teach them 
in their own language; and _ thei 
education ends when it has only made 
@ fair start. Therein lies the basic 
error of the whole vernacular education, 
not only in Malaya, but in the Crow 
Colonies in Asia and Africa. 

In Malaya .the Chinese vernacular 
schools are maintained by funds sub. 
scribed by the local Chinese com. 
munities, which appoint their own 
committees of management. There is 
Government inspection; and a small 
grant-in-aid can be obtained by any 


-school which will use text-books and 


@ curriculum approved by the Govern- 
ment. Many of the teachers object 


to this, and when this happens the }. 


Committees, in deference to them, do 
not apply for Government assistance. 
The standard of education is not high, 
and here again the school-leaving age 
is far too low. The Tamil vernacular 
schools are on the European rubber 
estates, which are compelled by law 
to maintain them. There is a meagre 
grant-in-aid, and the standard of 
education and the salaries of the 
teachers are miserable. Repeated 
applications by the planters for an 
improvement in the interests of the 
children, and an increased grant-in-aid 
to meet it, have met with no success. 
The general condition of these schools 
has caused serious concern to the 
Government of India. When the 
children leave school they can barely 
read and write, and there is nothing 
for them to do except to follow their 
parents as labourers on the estates. 

On the 19th October 1932 the 
Malayan Governments suddenly de- 
clared that they took no further 
interest in Chinese and Tamil vernacular 
education. A memorandum entitled 
‘Educational Policy’ contained the 
following statement :— 


‘“‘ Schools in which the medium of 
education is in a language other 
than English or Malay will no 
longer receive assistance from Gov- 
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ernment as a general rule. Where 
such schools already receive Govern- 
ment assistance, it may be con- 
tinued, but new applications will not 
as a rule be entertained.”’ 


Later, the Governor, in a speech in 
the Legislative Council, went so far 
as to say that Chinese children could 
go to Malay vernacular schools and 
receive an education in the Malay 
language and Malay script. Chinese 
resentment was expressed in outspoken 
speeches by the Chinese unofficial 
members of the Council. 

Let us now turn to the English 
schools. It must be admitted that the 
demand for English education is almost 
irresistible. The trouble is that no 
attempt is made to resist it. Senti- 
mentalists believe that behind it there 
is a desire for acquiring Western 
culture and for a better understanding 
of the ideals of the colonising Power. 
Really it is due sometimes to English- 

' Asiatics requiring, quite 
rightly, that their children should be 
educated in an English school, and 
sometimes to the natural impulse of 
vernacular-speaking Asiatics that their 
children should attain a higher social 
status than themselves by means of an 
English education. The indisputable 
fact is that there are far too many of 
these schools. The lead has always 
been given by the missionaries. In 
order not to leave education too much 
in their hands, the Government has 
put up schools. Promptly the mission- 
aries have put up more; and the 
Government has followed with more 


} still. Instead of checking the mission- 


ary enterprise, the Malayan Govern- 
ments stimulate it by a lavish grant-in- 
aid system, which defrays the entire 
annual expenditure of the school and 
half the cost of any new building. The 
result is that the annual school output 
of English-speaking Asiatics far exceeds 
the possible absorption into clerical 
employment; and as the school 
curriculum, designed to meet Cambridge 
Junior and Senior Certificates, makes 
the pupils fit for little else than clerk- 
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ships, the unemployable youths, with 
a legitimate grievance against the 
Government, become, as in India and 
other Crown Colonies, potential agents 
of disaffection and disloyalty. In 
effect, it is a State-managed lottery : 
the prizes are few, the disappointments 
are many; and this pathetic result is 
obtained at the expense of the neglected 
vernacular schools. , 

The lowest class of an English school 
in Malaya on the first day of term is a 
sight which can never be forgotten. 
There may be twenty-five pupils, 
comprising Chinese (speaking four 
entirely distinct dialects), Malays, 
Eurasians, Tamils, Sikhs, and Arabs, 
The teacher may belong to any one of 
these nationalities. There is no com- 
mon language. Not a word is spoken 
in any language except English; and, 
though the new boys do not know a 
word of it, the class starts off happily 
on its first lesson. And the amazing 
thing is that they learn English 
rapidly. 

What can the minds of these small 
children be like? There they are, 
picking up all these English words, 
trying to learn their inflections and 
to understand their grammar, struggling 
to fit them into sentences, and as soon 
as possible striving to understand 
arithmetic lessons in this dimly com- 
prehended tongue. Only English is 
spoken, but they cannot yet speak 
English, much less think in it. Hour 
after hour they are racking their little 
brains in some medium which is 
neither English nor their mother- 
tongue. Eventually they pass through 
this stage, and English becomes the 
medium of instruction. In this une 
natural process, memory undoubtedly 
plays a large.part. The prodigious 
memories of English-educated Asiatics 
who come to this country and pass the 
most difficult examinations with the 
greatest ease has often created aston- 
ishment. It would be interesting to 
know more of this phenomenon, for 
it may be the result of the strain 
undergone by the infant brain. So 
far as I am aware, the vernacular- 
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educated brothers of these men are not 
remarkable for their memories, It is 
quite possible that the memorising 
power, having been devéloped for the 
purpose of this form of instruction, 
does not continue after the age when 
examinations are necessary for success. 
The men who come to this country 
from India and the Crown Colonies 
are comparatively few: they are the 
winners of scholarships at schools and 
universities ; and they are bilingual. 
So are some of the best men of their 
year who do not come to England. 
But of the great majority of the output 
of the English schools, it can only be 
said that they are imperfect in two 
languages. They become good copyists, 
clerks, stenographers, typists, book- 
keepers, and store-keepers, but they 
can only draft the simplest letter and 
cannot deal with any difficult corre- 
spondence. In the struggle to win the 
school-leaving certificate they have 
had no time to learn anything of the 
literature of their own tongue; and, 
‘unless they turn to it in later life, it 
is a closed book to them. In any 
event, the school system has robbed 
them of the great advantage of growing 
up in it. Subconsciously or con- 
sciously they know they have lost, 
and they can hardly fail to resent the 
injury that has been inflicted on them. 
Their national self-respect has been 
wounded. How different their attitude 
to life, to their mother-tongue, and to 
the administration which is respon- 
sible for the system would have been 
if they, like the Chinese and the 
Japanese, had grown up in their own 
language and had learnt English as a 
second language. j 
Burma has been much in the public 
mind in recent weeks. The Burmese 
have an ancient literature of which 
any nation might well be proud, and 
the written character is easy. It was 
only Burma’s proximity to India that 
led to its annexation. Under the 
country’s educational system, some 
Burmese are illiterate ; others have had 
only a rudimentary instruction in a 
vernacular school; a small percentage 
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has had an unsatisfactory instructio 
through the medium of a foreign 
language; and only an infinitesimal 
percentage is bilingual. None of them 
have had a complete education in the 
mother-tongue. All of them must feg] 
that if Burma had been an independent 


nation like China or Japan they would§ 


have been brought up in a very different 
system. The Burmese who haye 
helped the Japanese to invade their 
country may only form a very small 
part of the people, and may not 
represent the feeling of the country 
as a whole. The facts are not yet 
known, and we can only hope tha 
this is so. In any case it does not 
affect my argument, which is that it is 
reasonable to believe that if the Bur. 
mese had been educated in their mother. 
tongue, and had thereby been able to 








develop all the characteristics that 
make a nation, they would, with all 
the self-respect, self-confidence, 
strength of a nation, have been proud to 
take a part, in their place alongside th 
self-governing Dominions, in the Grea’ 
Commonwealth of the British Empire. 

There are two other aspects: the 
injury to the individual, and the loss 
to the administration of the colony. 
Instruction through the warping 
medium of a foreign tongue cannot 
fail to have an effect on the brain of a 
growing child, and on the development 
of self-reliance, virility, initiative, and 
resource. Speaking with long experi- 
ence of Malays, I can say with certainty 
that in the unfederated States the 
Malay heads of departments and dis 
trict officers, educated only in the 
vernacular, are far superior to the 
English-educated Malay officials in the 
federated States in all these respects. 
In the same way the vernacular school 
teachers, subordinate customs officers, 
forest guards, and policemen exhibit, 
not only in an emergency, but also i 
their daily routine work, personality 
and what is vulgarly but expressively 
known as guts, which as a general rule 
are lacking in the English-educated 
Malay clerks. On any expedition, of 
in the office, if I had some decision to 
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make in an emergency and required 
advice from @ man on whose frankness, 
judgment, acumen, and grasp of the 
situation I could rely, I would turn 
every time to the man whose education 
had been in his mother-tongue. 

The third aspect is the loss to the 
administration. It is the declared 
policy of the British Gpvernment to 
train and fit the people of the Crown 
Colonies to take their full share in the 
administration. Under the present 
system of education the amount that 
has been achieved is dismal. And 
there are little signs of improvement. 
In all the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates in East and West Africa, 
how many Africans are there in respon- 
sible posts such as District Officers ? 
It may be doubted whether there are 
any. It is open to question whether, 
even if qualified by their ability, they 
are eligible for such appointments. 
The cost of providing a European 
scale of salary for appointments which 
could be filled by Africans, if they were 
properly educated, is a heavy burden 
on the people of the country who are 
taxed to meet the expenditure. 
Throughout all the African Crown 
Colonies the people see that the 
Government promises have not led to 
practical results, and confidence suffers 
in consequence. The colonial adminis- 
tration honestly tries to find some 
improvement, but the Education 
Department blocks the way. 

The remedy is simple, and inasmuch 
as after the war every colony will be 
poorer, the need for it is urgent. The 
keynote is teaching English as a second 
language, and the four aims should 
be :— 


(1) The reduction of illiteracy ; 

(2) Complete education in the ver- 
nacular schools, with English 
taught as a second language ; 

(3) The reduction of the English 
schools to a scale commensurate 
with the absorption of the 
pupils into English-speaking 
employment ; 
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(4) Secondary and higher education 
for the few who’ can benefit 
from it. 


My only comment on the first point 
is that hitherto the colonial govern- 
ments have spent so much money on 
English schools that they have not 
been able to attend to the masses, 
especially in remote and backward 
areas. Nevertheless the people in these 
areas are hungry for education, however 
elementary. 

On the second point I would urge the 
importance of the biological aspect. 
The children should, from the first, 
understand that it is not a matter 
of obtaining a certificate in some school 
subjects, but of the school subjects 
fitting in with their adult life. History 
and geography should be taught only in 
so far as they are likely to affect them. 
There should be instruction in every 
kind of hand and eye work, tool-shops, 
according to the circumstances of each 
locality, gardening, the simple biology 
of plants and animals; and all such 
things as develop the child’s interest 
in what goes on around it, should be 
the main consideration. The present 
school curriculum is sterile. 

Everywhere the number of school 
standards should be raised, and the 
children should remain at school until 
they are fit to take their place in the life 
of the village or town. English should 
be taught, as a second language, in 
every class. In the lowest classes it 
would be colloquial only. Everywhere, 
in Asia and Africa, every child is avid 
to learn English. Not a child would 
miss @ word of any lesson. Professor 
Thorndike has prepared English vocabu- 
laries, based on ‘word frequency,’ of 
2000 and 3000 words respectively, and 
they are ample for all requirements of 
ordinary life. They, with simple 
grammar lessons, would be acquired 
at a stride by the children. Everyone 
who has lived in Asia or Africa, and 
knows how -household servants pick 
up English and speak it fluently and 
fairly well without any lessons, will 

c 
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understand how easily children will 
lear English in a vernacular school. 
In the higher classes reading and 
writing would be taught. To prevent 
any possibility of misunderstanding I 
would say that there is no suggestion 
of this elementary instruction qualifying 
the pupils for clerkships. But it is 
most important that there should be 
a@ scholarship system under which a 
certain number of the best boys and 
girls of these schools would be able to 
proceed at a suitable age, which would 
necessarily be less than the school- 
leaving age, to an English school at 
the Government expense, and thence 
with another scholarship to a higher 
school, where they would be trained 
for admission to the civil service or the 
learned professions. The best brains of 
the villages and towns would thus be 
available for the service of the colony. 

The value of a second language as a 
bond of union in a colony comprising 
-more’ than one community cannot be 
exaggerated. Malaya, for instance, is 
@ country of many divided com- 
munities. The Malays, who form only 
one-third of the population, are far 
outnumbered by the Chinese; the 
Tamils come third, and there are 
Ceylonese and Sikh communities. They 
are separated by language, religion, 
culture, and customs. The only com- 
mon language—so far as it exists, for 
it is not understood by a very large 
number of the Chinese and Tamils— 
is ‘ bazaar-Malay,’ which is little better 
than pidgin- English. If all these 
people had some working command of 
English, there would be a link between 
them which would convert Malaya 
into a country. Similarly, in Ceylon, 
there are Cingalese and Tamils. In 
Africa the number of different languages 
in a single colony is surprising. 

The practical difficulties of re- 
organising the vernacular school system 
are considerable. A longer school life 
means more school classes, new text- 
books, and further instruction to the 
teachers. In each colony, a simple 
English vocabulary, based on Professor 
Thorndike’s ‘word-frequency’ with 
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adaptations to meet local requirements, 
could be prepared in a short time, 
Probably 1500 words would be ample, 
An English grammar, written in the 
vernacular, would be more difficult, 
It could be modelled on a selection 
from the innumerable books used 
the European Continent, and also o 
sale in this country, for the use of 
students learning English. They haye 
been written with the greatest ingenuity 
by men who have devoted a life’s study 
to teaching English to foreigners, and 
they present the English grammar in 
simple language with daily lessons con. 
taining short sentences. Everything 
that is not essential for ordinary use is 
eliminated. The student is taught how 
to make himself understood when he 
speaks, to understand what is said to 
him, and to write something intelligible. 
As the editor of one of these compila- 
tions states in his preface, when the 
student has reached the stage of simple 
sentences, further progress becomes not 
work, but a pleasure. This would apply 
to Asiatics and Africans: the student 
who had passed through the vernacular 
school would be able to teach himself 
afterwards by reading English books. 

In China, Japan, and Siam—where 
English is learnt as a second language— 
there are numbers of English grammar 
written in the languages of those 
countries. In India, where instruction 
is given through the medium of the 
English language, I only know of 
grammars written in Urdu, Marathi, 
and Telegu, but doubtless there are 
grammars in other Indian language. 
A study of them would be useful to the 
compilers of English grammars in the 
languages of the Crown Colonies. The 
Indian compiler of one of these books 
explains in his preface that he has 
written it to help Indian students in 4 
Government High School because they 
cannot think in English, and have to 
put everything that they hear in 
English into their mother-tongue and 
to put it back again into English -when 
they reply. He is writing for adoles- 
cents studying for the School Leaving 
Certificate, which qualifies for Govern- 
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ment clerkships, and his aim, he says, 
is to help them to express in correct 
English the ideas which their minds 
form in their mother-tongue. This, 
from an Indian, is striking condémna- 


tion of the system which prevails in . 


the Crown Colonies, of teaching children, 
as soon as they are old enough to enter 
a classroom, through the medium of a 
foreign language. : 

Once the will to make English 
grammars in the vernaculars is 
evinced, it will be fairly easy to 
prepare them. The vernacular school 
teachers will have to learn enough 
English to conduct the classes. But 
they will be eager to learn; and in 
eyening classes the willing co-operation 
of their English-speaking friends would 
be forthcoming. Pronunciation will 
have to be learnt. All this means 
a complete upheaval of the present 
policy. No Crown Colony would dare 
to attempt it without the express 
approval of the Colonial Office; and 
the Colonial Office would be likely to 
think that the policy should apply in 
all or none of the Crown Colonies, and 
would not approve therefore. Without 
a definite lead from the Colonial Office, 
nothing can be done; but, provided 
that this lead is given, and provided 
that goodwill is shown by the local 
educational departments, there is no 
difficulty that cannot be overcome. 

Trade-schools in the Crown Colonies 
have been disappointing. The diffi- 
culty is in imparting instruction in the 
vernacular without text-books, in find- 
ing European teachers with a knowledge 
of the vernacular, and in getting 
vernacular teachers with a knowledge 
of the subjects. When the pupils 
know enough English to receive instruc- 
tion in that language, everything will 
be much easier. What is more, the 
pupils will be able to obtain better pay 
and to do more responsible work when 
they leave the schools. 

In the English schools the education 
will necessarily continue to be given 
through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, but no pupil should be eligible 
for admission until he or she has learnt 
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to read and write in the vernacular 
and has passed some standard, perhaps 
half-way up, in a vernacular school. 
The number of these schools would be 
reduced to conform with the power of 
the country to absorb the output of 
pupils into English-speaking employ- 
ment; and the reduction would be 
carried out fairly between the Govern- 
ment and the mission schools. There 
would be no ban om mission schools in 
excess of the number; all that would 
happen would be that they would not 
receive a grant-in-aid. In every colony 
the annual estimates of revenue and 
expenditure will require drastic revision 
as the result of the war; and if, as is 
almost inevitable, the amount available 
for education will be less, now is the 
time for consideration of the future 
policy. Nevertheless it is not so much 
a matter of reducing expenditure as of 
devoting all the funds that are available 
to the benefit of the community as a 
whole. The school curriculum and the 
text-books will need revision from 
bottom to top; for the children will 
already have a little knowledge of 
English, acquired in the vernacular 
schools, and, with their intelligence 
quickened by preliminary education in 
their mother-tongue, will almost cer- 
tainly make more rapid progress than 
is possible under the existing. system. 
As in the case of the vernacular schools, 
the biological aspect will call for 
attention. With fewer English schools, 
the demand for admission will be keen. 
Children of English-speaking parents 
and children with scholarships from 
vernacular schools will have the first 
claim, and it may be necessary to have 
some form of competition for admission 
to the remaining vacancies. In ‘any 
event, a more drastic system of super- 
annuation at every school standard 
will be required, and children who show 
little sign of being able to obtain 
English-speaking employment can be 
‘sent back to the vernacular schools or 
can join trade schools. The bane of 
the present system is the output of 
youths who cannot get clerkships, and 
who are too proud to seek other 
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employment. At present, the training 
fits the pupils for little else than clerical 
work. It may be said that the root of 
all the failure of education in the British 
Crown Colonies has been the con- 
centration on instruction through the 
medium of the English language, and 
that, in order to achieve a result 
injurious to the mind and soul of the 
people and of little use to the country 
and the administrative services, the 
Governments have failed to deal with 
illiteracy amongst the masses and 
have neglected vernacular education. 
What is wanted is that every school, 
whether vernacular or English, should 
‘produce children more fitted than their 
parents to understand how their lot 
in life fits in with the life of their country 
and of the world at large, and thus to 
be able to find the means of improving 
their own position and of forwarding the 
interests of their country and its people. 

To prevent disappointment at the 
reduction of English schools, however 
illusionary their results may have been, 
it will be necessary to explain carefully 
and as widely as possible, particularly 
in the local press, including the ver- 
nacular papers where there are any, 
that post-war conditions have called 
for a complete revision of the educa- 
tional system and for more attention 
to the needs of the population as a 
whole. There can be no doubt that the 
prospect of every child having a better 
education in its mother-tongue and a fair 
working knowledge of English will have 
an enthusiastic reception from the great 
majority of the people of every colony. 

Concerning the fourth point of 
higher education, it is impossible to 
generalise, for the circumstances of 
the many Crown Colonies differ greatly. 
All that can be said.is that a fair 
balance must be held. between the 
legitimate aspirations of the best 
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brains in the colony and the claims of 
the school children as a whole, and 
that there can be no greater mistake 
than to produce men who cannot find 
suitable employment. 

Post-war economic problems ar 
receiving the earnest attention of 
Special Committee set up for that 
purpose in the Colonial Office, but, so 
far as I am aware, there is no suggestion 
of considering education in the light 
of post-war conditions. Education is 
as important as economics, and 4 
better education leads to a better 
economic life. It is, moreover, a 
domestic problem, whilst economic 
problems depend much upon world 
produce markets and world trade. It 
affects all the hopes and aspirations 
of the growing generation, and its 
confidence in the promises of the 
British Empire. The war has made 
this country realise with shocked 
surprise that, although the loyalty of 
the people of the Crown Colonies. has 
been beyond all praise, yet, somehow 
or another, there is something that 
separates the people from the admin- 
istration. Administration by Euro- 
peans is like some rich garment worn 
by @ woman: it covers her shoulders 
lightly, but it is no part of her body, 
and certainly none of her soul. Every- 
thing depends on education; and, 
unless it is built on the firm foundation 
of the removal of illiteracy and the 
improvement of vernacular education, 
the superstructure of English and 
higher education can only be flimsy. 
We must think anew of what each 
colony wants in its educational system, 
and of how far the colonial education 
departments have failed to supply it. 
As Marshal Lyautey pointed out to the 
International Congress on Education in 
the Colonies, it is a matter of adapting 
education to the needs of the colonies. 
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